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FOR Tht MATIONAL STUDEMT ASSEMBLY 


[Oxford, Ohio---Dec. 27, 1937-Jan. 1, 1938] 


Eternal God and Heavenly Father, who in all ages hast 
granted the grace of thy guidance to those who earnestly 
have sought it, we beseech thee that as we prepare for the 
National Assembly we may have this same guidance to the 
end that our plans may be thy plans and our results the 
results that thou wouldst have us have. 


Grant to all who participate in the Assembly, whether 
as members of its committees, as leaders of its program, 
as delegates to its sessions or as those who give it their 
interest and prayer, release from prejudice and inertia, a 
sharpened sense of responsibility for the evils of our day, 
courage in the face of opposition and uncertainty, and 
eagerness to seek and hold the truth. Unite us all in the 
joy of thy service and save us from an easy acceptance of 
the results of this gathering as thy final word to us. 





Grant, O Father, that the National Assembly may help 
lead our Associations to live with new freedom, courage, 
and strength, and that together we may catch a new vision 
of thy will for Christian students in our day and time. 
Grant that the Student Christian Movement may come to 
a new aggressive conviction and powerful unity in purposes 
which truly are thy purposes for ourselves, our colleges, 
our nation and our world. May each come to know anew 
the strength and satisfaction of a fellowship bound together 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 
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The Wey Grr 


Inevitably the « of “Our Own Book of the Month” falls on the reports of 
the Oxford and Edinburgh Conferences. Already these conferences are regarded 
as events of primary importance in church history. The reports come in several 
rms ranging from an impressive bound volume to brief pamphlets recording seg- 
nents of the discussions. For campus groups [I recommend the official report, 
he Oxford Conference, 320 pp., $2.00; or the set of six booklets— Message and 
ecisions of Oxford and five sectional reports with discussion outlines edited by 
F. Ernest Johnson and Charles H. Corbett (set of six, 75c). THe WAYFARER will 


; 
lorward your order, 


Some 8,500 miles of wayfaring by rail, air and highway the past month, affording 





opportunity meet the leaders of approximately sixty campuses in local or inter- 
llege consultations, leave me with certain definite—in fact, indelible—impressions 
t reality of and the difficulties in what we so easily refer to as the National 
Move ent 
First there is the impression of the sheer mileage involved in the maintenance of 
a nati al solidarity and comraderie. Going west from Chicago one enters the 
Seabeck region just sixteen hundred miles betore reaching the northwest coast 
where one nominally locates the center of that great empire. Then from Portland 
to Berkeley (New England take notice) is as iar as Chicago or Atlanta from 
Boston (only Boston knows how far that is!) and thence to Texas, sixty hours 
more! To have a national movement against such hazards is nothing less than a 
lern miracl 
But the miracle exists. To go from New York to Columbus, to Chicago, to 
Portland Seattle, Berkeley, Stockton, Los Angeles, lexas is a sort of con- 
tinuous homecoming, so warmly hospitable is our reception, so precisely similar 
re the problems one finds under discussion, so uniform the high spirit of good fun 
nd dedication as local Associations and Regional Councils confront the tasks of the 


, 
Movement. 
Whether at Ohio State or Pacific, one finds the same sense of crisis confronting 
our generation, the same recognition that only by getting down to the fundamental 
religious questions—on what resources can I ultimately depend ?—will we be able to 
find salvation either for self or for society. The program of the Movement takes 
on a new urgency, a new sense of national solidarity in carrying out a mission, a 
new recognition that east and west, north and south we are confronting common 
issues; that all sink or swim together. 

It is not surprising therefore that expectation for the National Assembly is high. 
If such a national conclave of the Movement were not already planned, the 
Wayfarer would propose one immediately as an urgent national necessity. 


The N. I. C. C. chairmen—both graduates now—are to be presiding officers at 


the National Assembly at Oxford (Ohio!) next December. Odile Sweeney 
(Hampton °37), doing graduate work at Pendle Hill in Philadelphia, is giving 
week-ends and ‘tween times to working with cabinets and other groups in near-by 


schools; Jack McMichael (Emory '37) is extending his sphere of influence this 
fall to include work with leadership groups at Holyoke, Smith, Cornell, New 
York University, West ‘Virginia, and points between. They report keen interest 
everywhere in the Assembly program and a determination to participate fully, both 
now and in December. 

The “strategic million” is multiplying by leaps and bounds! Estimates of the 
United States office of Education place the total college and university enrollment 
this year at approximately 1,788,000. And nearly ten per cent of these, according 
to federal figures, are earning part or all of their expenses through employment 
in the N. Y. A. 

For some time my mind has been fumbling about, seeking a really comprehensive 
definition of that elusive thing called culture. And now the answer. It is to be 
found in a little book, “Training for Citizenship.” The author, a colonel in a 
university R. O. T. C. has this among other marvels to relate: “Culture is de- 
veloped [in the R. O. T & ] by emphasis on the necessity for clean bodies, h inds, 
finger nails, etc.” And then there are some intriguing test questions: “Define 
knowledge. (Four words are sufficient.) Define intellect. (Six words are suf- 
ficient.) Why is intellect more important than knowledge? (Suggest ten words.)” 
Educational journals please copy. 


Muskingum College has just celebrated its centennial with a two-day conference 
of distinguished educators participating in round table discussions. “The Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities of the Liberal Arts College in American Society” 
was the topic. Muskingum’s faculty, as you know, produced recently that re- 
markable volume of educational self-examination, A College Looks at Its Program. 
It is now ten years since Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were judicially 
murdered by the State of Massachusetts. And it is twenty-one years since Mooney 
and Billings were committed to a California prison for a crime of which all con- 
nected with the case believe them innocent. Twenty-one years in prison—a life- 
time! Mooney’s case goes now to the United States Supreme Court. Will ele- 
mental justice, at long last, be done? THE WAYFARER 
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WE GIVE THANKS. .- - 


THANKSGIVING? For gathering war clouds? For 
rampant injustice? For depressions and their accom- 
paniment of human misery? 

We dare to believe that there are things for which a 
Christian can be truly thankful today without shaming 
either his intellect or his conscience. But first let us 
relieve our minds of some preconceived notions about 
thanks giving. First, the assumption that the provi- 
dence or care of God has a great deal or anything to 
do with prosperity. There is nothing in the life of 
Jesus that guarantees prosperity to those who try to 
follow him. There is no assurance that justice will 
triumph over evil or that goodness will meet a deserved 
reward. Indeed, it is in the very fact of the world’s 
turmoil and confusion that the Christian finds cause for 
genuine thankfulness. Our world is confused—terribly 
confused and many of us are confused too but that is 
because we really have more in common with the in- 
justices of our world than we have with the Man on the 
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Cross. Actually this world confusion is the vindica- 
tion of the Christian faith. It has always been our 
Christian faith, but we have only half believed it, that 
God is a God both of love and of righteousness and that 
unrighteousness never can ultimately succeed but that 
ultimately it must be destroyed or destroy itself. It 
happens to be our lot to live in a time of history when 
unrighteousness is in the process of destroying itself. 
Such a time is never pleasant; but we are privileged to 
look beyond the superficialities to the true meaning of 
our time and find cause to be profoundly thankful to 
God for this vindication of the faith. 

There is no use pretending that it is easy to be thank- 
ful on this basis. We are too closely wedded to the 
present system and its injustices to rejoice easily at its 
doom. Yet in those rare moments when we catch hold 
of the mind of Christ we can see that this is so and be 
thankful. And once we have achieved this state we 
receive a new understanding and strength for which 
also we can be truly thankful. 


IS THERE A WORLD? ..~» 


WHY, of course! And yet—here are the clamorous 
claims of race, the selfish demands of nations. Bar- 
riers daily grow higher and stronger. In Spain and in 
China, in our own industrial situation, we see evidence 
that the world is disintegrating into struggling camps, 
or that a new world is coming to birth through suffer- 
ing. In the face of these forces of disintegration, can 
we still affirm that there is a “world”? Yes—but only 
if our perspective includes the misty trail of history 
and projects itself far into the dawn of future begin- 
nings. Yes, there is a world! 

In her own compelling language the world of nature 
speaks of the unity of beauty, of order. Byt today men 
live apart in the separate little worlds they have fash- 
ioned. And there is the world of humanity, of common 
human folk. As these toil and suffer, achieve and re- 
joice, they ask always the same basic questions con- 
cerning the meaning of life. 

We live in a divided and divisive world—but in it 
and over it there is a world of Christian fellowship. 
The bonds that hold it together are stronger than those 
that would tear the world of nations apart. It was so 
in the World War, when the World’s Student Christian 
Federation was the one international fellowship which 
functioned throughout the years of warfare and sur- 








vived them with unimpaired strength. This truly is a 
Into the life of the Fed- 


eration has been poured all the struggle and etfort, the 


marvel, a gift without price. 


suffering and joy, of countless men and women who 
have been enthralled by ‘That One Face” and followed 
it into life. And this world fellowship which is the 
Church alone recognizes the world of nature and the 
world of men and gathers them up in an understanding 
Before Him, loyalty to this 
world fellowship dwarfs all other loyalties. To this 


of the purpose of God. 


adventurous world-wide fellowship we give a loy 
alty above all others save that which we owe to God 
alone. 


WHEN PRESIDENTS SPEAK .« - - 


WHEN college presidents say it, it must be so, might 
be taken as the motif for this editorial. 
certain recent utterances seem to be so important as to 


In any event 


warrant our giving them editorial preterence. 

President Seymour of Yale: “We betray our trust 
if we fail to explore the various ways in which the 
youth who come to us may learn to appreciate spiritual 
values, whether by the example of our own lives or 
through the cogency of our philosophical arguments. 
The simple and direct way is through the maintenance 
and upbuilding of the Christian religion as a vital part 
of university life. I call on all members of the faculty, 
as members of a thinking body, freely to recognize the 
tremendous validity and power of the teaching of Christ 
in our life-and-death struggle against the forces of 
selfish materialism. If we lose in that struggle, judg 
ing by present events abroad, scholarship as well as 
religion will disappear.” 

President Day of Cornell: “Students should learn 
how to be good neighbors; the world is sorely in need 
of more good will in day-to-day human relations. If 
democratic institutions are to be preserved and indi- 
vidual liberty remain our proud possession, the citizen 
must recognize his obligation to make his lite add to 
the common weal.”’ 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth: “Formerly the 
accepted role of the college was to implant in the stu- 
dents’ minds that which authoritatively was asserted to 
be knowledge. Science has revealed to us into what a 
blind alley unexamined claims to authority may lead 
us. Hence it becomes indispensable that we revise ou 
conception and restate our objective to be the striving 
to develop iy our students that sense of discrimination 
and that accuracy of judgment which will enable them 
to discern what knowledge really is and how best it can 
be found.” 

Professor Kilpatrick of Teachers College: “And still 
further, the education of the future will put first 
before learning the improving of life qualitatively con- 
The central aim and focus will be to make life 
good for all, always even better than otherwise it would 
be. ‘This must be the school’s inclusive aim. This seek- 
of the good life for all will however succeed in highest 


ceived. 


degree only as we also remake our social life, recon- 
stitute our social-economic-political system so as to put 
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liie and its common betterment first before private 
gain and privilege. 
hand in hand. 


In this, lite and school must go 
We must then study as never before in 
this Puritanic America what it is that constitutes the 
life good to live. 


‘no wealth but life.’ 


‘There is,’ as Ruskin truly said, 
And a Greater said, ‘| came that 
ye might have life and have it more abundantly.’ ” 

Yes, we are beginning to see clearly that education— 
simply as mastering skills, acquiring culture, learning 
established theories (of government, mathematics, or 
science ) orienting ourselves in the stream of history— 
is not enough. ‘To be truly educated we need some- 
thing far more thoroughgoing, something that answers 
as does the religion of Jesus the ultimate questions about 
the meaning of life and the resources of the universe 
which at the end of the day are utterly dependable— 
on which as an esteemed contemporary has put it “we 
can bet our lives.” 


ASSEMBLY LOOMS LARGE... 


ONE of the most revealing and encouraging bits of 
news reaching us in connection with the National As- 
sembly is the fact that the National Committee has had 
to put a price on quantity orders of “Agenda,” the 
discussion outline being used in preparation for the 
Assembly. Many local Associations have found it so 
valuable that they are using it as the basis for their 
fall and winter programs and are calling for quantities 
far beyond the ability of the Assembly budget to pro- 
vide. However, modest requests (up to five copies) 
are being fulfilled free; additional copies five cents 
each.* 

Thus it would seem that the ideal of making the 
Assembly merely a focal point in a two-year process of 
rethinking the function and program of the Movement 
is in process of being realized. Attendance figures are 
as yet incomplete; it is to be expected however that 
every college and university will insist upon being rep- 
resented in so important a national meeting. 


THE COLLEGE PRESS 


GHELTERED from the economic distress which af- 
flicts such large numbers of the American people, Col- 
gate students had the rare opportunity to see and hear 
the bitterness and hatred which exists among many of 
the unemployed at the present time. While many of 
these healthy and able men who have no jobs foresee 
eventual recovery, there are many who see no way out 
but by force and revolution. Research trips which 
bring college students in contact with such conditions 
are an education in themselves. They are so much 
more real than the facts we get from textbooks. They 
make us see the human misery and suffering which 
exist in this land of plenty. If college students are to 
become leaders in public life, they must recognize the 
necessity of change.—Colgate Maroon. 


_* Order from any regional secretary of the Student Christian Asso 
ciation or from the INTERCOLLECIAN 
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A MORE 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ORDER 


I 
HOWARD KESTER 


Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union 


LET me point out that | earnestly do believe man can 
create a society closely approximating what Jesus called 
the Kingdom of God. The barriers to that society are 
not to be found in our physical world but in man’s 
moral nature. Hence it lies within the powers of man 
either to reject or accept the basic concepts or proposi- 
tions leading toward the building of a just society. 

Further, let me say that the achievement of a more 
Christian social order is, in my judgment, impossible 
within the framework of a capitalistic society. This 
I say for the simple reason that capitalism is the very 
antithesis of prophetic Christianity and as capitalism 
struggles to survive it must destroy the basic forces 
upon which Christianity must build. In the light of 
events in fascist states such as Germany or Italy, this 
certainly would appear to be true. To achieve a society 
in which the relationship of men and nations may be 
Christian calls, therefore, for the abolition of capitalism. 

From the highly significant gathering of Christians 
at Oxford Charles Clayton Morrison wrote: “The 
rise of totalitarian states and the manifest inability of 
secular society to get itself together . . . exhibits Chris- 
tianity as the only savior of the world.” While there 
is nothing in history to warrant such faith, prophetic 
Christianity when wedded to sound economic and po- 
litical action may become the savior of civilization. 
These are the primary and essential tools of social 
deliverance with which prophetic religion must be 
equipped if it is to be realistic and vital in our day. 
May I say here that my own faith is that of a Socialist 
Christian, that is, one who seeks to implement his be- 
lief in prophetic Christianity with the economic and 
political concepts and machinery of revolutionary so- 
cialism. 

The how of social change involves not only the use 
of certain implements of social change but the manner 
of their employment by both those seeking change and 
those resisting change. Thus in building toward a more 
Christian social order we should be concerned not only 
about the goal of our strivings but in the manner of 
our striving. 


Given the kind of social order we have in these 
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...- Bur HOW? 


United States, how am I, as a member of a minority 
group desiring basic social change, going to affect so- 
ciety so as to cut from beneath it the main pillars of its 
support and at the same time erect pillars for the sup- 
port of the society I wish erected in place of the old? 

It so happens that I live in a section of the country 
deeply plastered with the veneer of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Here the masses of the people are viciously ex- 
ploited, oppressed, and often debased to the level of 
beasts. Those who control our social destinies are 
themselves masters of the major forces of social change 
such as the political, economic, educational, ecclesiasti- 
cal and other essential machinery of society. These 
instruments are beyond the reach of the masses of men, 
hence the necessity of creating new instruments and 
making new uses of old ones. 

For the sake of brevity and clarity I shall list some 
of the instruments I would include in any exposition 
of the how of achieving a more Christian social order. 
[ would urge all those earnestly seeking to achieve a 
more Christian order to: 

1. Use democratic methods of struggle to achieve the goal: 
it will be slower but the goal more secure when won. Vi- 
olence should be a last resort. 

2. So identify one’s self with Christian principles and forces 
as to arouse Christianity to its historic mission of building the 
Kingdom of God on earth. 


3. Actively participate in a left Socialist Party. 

4. Seek membership in and actively support the organization 
of the unemployed, farmers, industrial and professional workers 
into industrial unions. 


5. Support codperatives. 

6. Promote the struggle against war and fascism. 

7. Work for the preservation of civil liberties. 

8. Assist and promote wider educational, recreational and 
cultural opportunities for the dispossessed. 

9. Expose sham, fraud, hypocrisy, greed, injustice. 

10. Identify one’s self with oppressed classes and races; for 
example, with the Negro. 

11. Give witness to the prophetic and revolutionary nature 
of Christianity. 

12. Develop an attitude toward life which fortifies one against 
a too easy optimism on the one hand and a deadly cynicism on 
the other. 


13. Live each day with the consciousness that today’s be- 
havior will affect each succeeding day's work. 

14. Develop a sense of humor and learn to laugh and sing. 

15. Accept without whimpering the penalties imposed for 
thus witnessing ina society inherently unfriendly to this spirit. 








A. Je MUSTE 
Labor Temple, New York City 


It goes perhaps without saying that if one holds a 
Christian world-view he will regard the personal expe- 
rience of sin and redemption and communion with the 
God of love as basic for any one who works for a 
better social order. A political, economic or social sys- 
tem is just human beings living in certain relationships 
and nothing really happens unless something happens 
in these human beings. My own experience has given 
me an unshakable conviction that the core of any 
effective movement for social justice—against war, for 
example—will be made by those who by the grace of 
God and through a profound religious experience have 
banished out of their own hearts the whole concept of 
domination and war and hence are able to help banish 
it out of all the spheres of human life; by those who 
are not led astray by the pipings of the war-makers in 
any sphere, because for them “a trumpet sounds from 
the hid battlements of eternity’’ and when they look 
up they are able to say, ““His name I know and what his 
trumpet saith.” 


There remains, however, the question as to the most 
effective strategy for bringing in a more Christian so- 
cial order. My answer is that war will set back and 
defeat the movement for social justice and that the 
most direct and positive way to work for a new social 
order is to undermine the war system by refusal to sup- 
port it at any point. 


Accept the idea of war and consequently of arma- 
ment in any form and for any purpose, and the hands 
of reactionaries are strengthened. Psychologically they 
are put in a position to say: “We told you so. The 
only way you can ultimately safeguard values is by war. 
Now we must speed up on the armament program, be- 
cause you liberals, radicals, labor people, pacifists have 


been so late in seeing this.” The money for armament 


A big armament 
program is an “ideal” way for profiteering capitalism 
to evade basic social changes: such a program requires 
use of a lot of idle capital but does not throw goods on 
a market already glutted with things the underpaid 
workers cannot buy. Presently the national economy, 
increasingly geared to a war basis, becomes unstable 
while an armament race embitters international rela- 
tions. 


and war comes out of social services. 


Then the masses seem to have the choice of 
suffering from the collapse of the armament boom, or 
acceptance of another war. But resort to war in turn 
offers capitalism a temporary escape from dealing with 
social grievances and maladjustments. 


Moreover, military forces and equipment are never 
in the first instance used against another country: in 
“peace” times they are used, directly as in strikes or 
psychologically as a constant threat, against labor and 
against every liberal, progressive or radical force in 
the community. Nothing would remove a bigger ob- 
stacle from the path of every progressive movement and 
shake the morale of economic Tories more seriously 
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than to have them find that no longer can the masses 
be counted on to constitute a military machine to be 
used against themselves. When war actually comes in 
any country, there will be regimentation of the most 
extreme sort, some form of fascism involving the 
emasculation of every form of criticism and movement 
for social change. It is a specious notion that somehow 
after another general war or series of wars the oppor- 
tunity to build socialism, or a more Christian social 
order, or whatever term one may wish to use, will 
come; all the facts prove that another world war will 
mean the end of such civilization as we now have. 


Moreover, if we should set up machinery of repres- 
sion, terrorism and espionage, exalt ruthlessness (for 
the time being, we will tell ourselves) into a major 
virtue, that machine also will become a vested interest. 
We shall be resorting to repeated doses of terrorism, 
the means we use will thwart our end. On the other 
hand, resolute refusal by an increasing number to 
cooperate in any way with war preparations or the 
war system will release resources and in other ways 
promote social changes which will develop into a “rev- 
olution,” but one primarily moral and spiritual. Rev- 
olution based on genuine spiritual experience and on 
renunciation of war is the only one that will give us a 
more Christian social order. Anything else is but 
pseudo-revolution. 


iW 
JERRY VOORHIS 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


A more Christian social order waits on the coming 
of a spirit and an understanding into the hearts of 
people. It can come only through other people—the 
real leaders of the hopeful tomorrow. That spirit and 
understanding rests on two short phrases: “Whosoever 
would be greatest among you let him be servant of all,” 
and “Thy will be done.” Therein is our hope. The 
first phrase means new honor for the poor, the op- 
pressed, the man with dirty hands—not sympathy or 
pity, but honor. The second means that the future of 
mankind depends on a handful of people who are strong 
and able but who are convinced that their strength is 
not theirs but God’s. 





Mahatma Gandhi has spoken about “soul-force.” 
And on occasion he has demonstrated its power. We 
have got to believe, too, that leadership belongs ulti- 
mately to the men and women who sacrificially shoul- 
der burdens and responsibilities with sheer honesty, 
ability and humility. 

The cause for which a man sacrifices must be bigger 
than he is. He must seek leadership and he must be 
unafraid. But he must seek leadership only by making 
for the cause greater sacrifices than are asked of anyone 
else who serves it. Then he must undertake two 
labors: one to teach others the justice of his cause, 
the other to carry it rapidly to completion and to keep 
his work going forward just a little faster than educa- 
tion concerning it is taking root. For experience and 
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example are the best teachers. The great Christian 
goal in the world today is to bring about a time when 
by laboring and giving men shall gain honor; and 
under the new code of society lose honor through ma- 
nipulation and taking. 


For people who follow the Christian cause there 
can be no rest and little peace. For they must forego 
that delicious luxury of supporting a crystal clear rem- 
edy for all the ills of man and deriding humanity for 
not embracing this wisdom. 
a cock-sure extremist. 


It is very easy to become 
But it is likely to be a form of 
conceit. 

Spirit and understanding for the Christian task can 
come only to those whose attention is focused on the 
relief of human want and suffering today and tomor- 
row. They have a job to do. Much of it is practical. 
It involves such things as, establishment of the right 
to work, security in old age, honoring the farmer with 
decent prices and not merely with oratory, collective 
bargaining which dignifies and honors labor, taxes and 
a new attitude toward taxes. 

But most of all the job is to find people—people 
whose heads will not be turned by the apparent tri- 
umph of physical force in the world, people who un- 
derstand that they become small not great when others 
serve them, and great not small when they serve others, 
and above all people who can carry on and keep hum- 
ble, for humility is sense of proportion. Such is the 
basis of all religion and it is the great lost virtue of the 
world today. 


iv 
SAM FRANKLIN 


Delta Coéperative Farm, Mississippi 


There are three ways, among others, by which we 
can move toward a more Christian social order. One 
is by clarity and accuracy in analyzing the defects of 
the present order. I live among the sharecroppers, the 
neediest economic class in the United States. One fre- 
quent generalization made regarding their tragic poverty 
is that their condition is due to the rapacity of the 
plantation owner. This profoundly is untrue. The 
owner may be kind, generous and honorable, and yet 
to keep up with his competitors he may find himself 
obliged to have a part in turning labor onto the road- 
side to make way for the more efficient machine, or 
in replacing the sharecropper with the lowest stratum 
of the rural laborer, the “day hand,” who receives a 
gross weekly income per family of $3.50. In precisely 
the same way not bad men but good men buy bonds, 
make other investments, hold savings accounts and in- 
surance policies, which are like a canvas on which two 
pictures may be seen, depending on the light in which 
they are viewed: one reveals orderly processes of busi- 
ness and the amenities of middle-class life; the other 
is painted in the life blood of men and women crushed 
by the system. We must see that the economic system 
under which we live is not an ordinary man writ large, 
with vices and virtues in proportion, but a Franken- 
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stein compounded of our basest lusts and passions, a 
monster performing ruthlessly what no one individual 
would decree. Accordingly we shall not beguile our- 
selves with thought of some ideal system founded upon 
perfected human nature, but we shall seek one which 
permits human nature as it is to affirm its lusts as little 
as possible at the expense of other human beings. 


A second need is for a realization that Macmurray, 
Plowright and others are seeking to give us—that in 
true religion convictions are inseparable from action. 
There is an utterly and damningly false religion doing 
lip service to moral ideals which daily are violated in 
practice. As I write our farm doctor reports the case 
of a white woman, an excropper, who with husband and 
small son had been trudging the highway for work as 
cotton pickers. A cropper family offered the couple 
crude hospitality (already ten persons occupied the 
four-room house) ; the woman, who had been sleeping 
on the floor, was very ill. A surgical operation might 
set her right, but the physician who handles charity 
cases says he has no money, and advises that she be 
taken in a car two hundred miles and literally ‘““dumped 
at the door” of a charity hospital in the state capital 
(he warns that we must not let the hospital know we 
are coming or they will say they are full and not ac- 
cept her). The plight of this young woman (age, 
twenty-eight), suffering needless agony and receiving 
less care than a Negro slave in the old days or a val- 
uable piece of livestock today, make our protestations 
of brotherhood and the sanctity of human life seem 
hollow pretensions which must have serious conse- 
quences for the moral fibre of those making them. 

A third thing that is necessary if we are to have a 
more Christian social order is an adventurous dedica- 
tion of youth to situations of social conflict. There 
are four fields today to which the summons for a full 
consecration of ourselves as living sacrifices seems most 
urgent. They are those of race relations, of political 
activity looking toward a new economic order, of labor 
organization, and of the establishment of producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperatives. Just as a Schweitzer or a 
Grenfell would not enter his calling without all the 
professional qualifications that he could command, so 
the young man or young woman of today will not enter 
any of these fields, as a vocation or an avocation, with- 
out the technical equipment necessary if he is to un- 
derstand his task and perform it effectively. He will 
set about his work realistically, knowing that today, as 
of old, the Christian pioneer must outthink and outlive 
as well as outdie his opponents. A new vocation com- 
parable to that of the foreign missionary, or to the 
brotherhood movements like that of Francis or Loyola, 
seems here to be in the making. When youth awaken 
to the opportunity before them of combining dedication 
with sociological skill, when they see how in the ad- 
venturous struggle of transforming a social order that 
is relatively evil into one relatively good, they may 
make a supreme response to the all-constraining and 
absolute Love which lies at the heart of the universe, 
many will be content with nothing less. 








RELIGION AND THE TEMPER OF 


EUROPEAN YOUTH 


THE actualizing power behind such movements as 
German and Italian fascism, and Russian communism, 
is found in practically two groups. The first is the 
ex-soldier group, composed of men who have been 
“changed” literally from embittered, defeatist post-war 
disillusionists to militant will-to-face-life idealists. The 
second group is youth, who have become converted 
from an aimless romanticism to a commanding and 
compelling objective realism. Both have undergone an 
experience which psychologically is similar to religious 
conversion. 

The youth of the Anglo-American tradition can 
scarcely understand these continental comrades. To 
be in a youth conference where these two types min- 
gle and discuss, is to experience the wide gulf that 
separates them. The social, political, cultural and 
racial backgrounds account somewhat for the difference. 
These continental youths were caught as victims in the 
vortex of the holocaust of war, which destroyed not 
only men but morality and all fixed mores in which 
normal youth grow up, all old frameworks and _ back- 
grounds of civilization which men thought enduring. 
Continental youth have emerged from a background of 
suffering. Their change in temper has been radical 
and convulsive. They have rebounded from the se- 
verest tensions. It is this post-war mentality that the 
Anglo-American youth do not seem able to compre- 
hend sympathetically in all its depth. 


Amazing Change 


Of course, there are other factors. Anglo-American 
youth, by nature, by political and religious tradition, 
are more external and sectarian, less mystical and less 
inclined to regard the past as a standard of present 
life-patterns. Anglo-American youth are more prac- 
tical minded and less consistent in philosophy and 
politics. 

For instance, war to the Anglo-American is prac- 
tical waste, harmful to democracy, damaging to the 
morale of man; it appeals to mass emotional instincts. 
The continental youth views war in the perspective of 
anthropology and history. It is related to the meta- 
physical side of the nature of man, of culture, of race. 
It is not a question of practical economics but of truth, 
of the nature or necessity of the thing in its deeper 
implications. 

Those who know anything about the youth move- 
ment on the continent immediately after the war, will 
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remember that it was a romantic affair. The ideal was 
escape from the older order, from urbanity and indus- 
trial strife. “Pure freedom” was stressed. Protests 
went up against authority. There were marked tend- 
encies toward pantheism, free-love, naturalistic pagan- 
ism, sheer negative indignation and escape, “pure free- 
dom’’—all involving pointless discussion. But conti- 
nental youth have now passed through their fiery fur- 
nace of apprenticeship and today they of all youth are 
most aware of the modern social crisis. They are in 
the thick of social changes. They are participating with 
all their vigor in the renascence or reconstruction of 
society. And this has become their religion! They 
are energetic participants in social systems that are not 
superficial, but deeply theological and, they feel, satis- 
fying. This is one of the facts future historians will 
need to incorporate into their narratives of modern 
history. It is a most remarkable right-about-face. 


Today, these youth have awakened to a new mean- 
ing of life. Through the center of their lives has been 
thrust a mighty pivot. They possess a sense of pur- 
posive destiny. They are “changed.” They argue 
with the zest of an evangelist who believes, not because 
he is a logician, but because he is a convinced convert. 
They are vibrant, not with a spirit of romanticism, but 
with a militant, puritanical, disciplined dogmatism. 
The note of self-expression is turned into a march 
of victorious, enslaved self-dedication. Juvenile crime 
and immorality has decreased. Youth no longer re- 
volves around itself. 


What They Believe 


Some of these elements are of grave concern and in- 
terest to us. For instance, the whole idea of freedom 
is changed. Youth have no desire to preserve the free- 
dom we cherish in Anglo-American circles. They 
feel such freedom gets nowhere, is too negative and 
anthropologically unsound. Free discussion of assem- 
blies, in which issues are debated, are, to them, vitiat- 
ing, and issue in no unanimity of sacred, dedicated 
action. Freedom is negative, it serves no commanding 
goal. It lacks positive authority, to which one might 
dedicate his life. It is self-centered. Continental youth 
find freedom in dedication to an absolute and unques 
tioned goal—or leader. They distrust our intellectual- 
ism. Free methods of inquiry may approach reality, 
but they never arrive at the conclusion. For this rea 
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son they distrust democracy, because it appeals too 
much to self-interest and self-evaluation. As such, it 
isolates the individual and thereby results in chaos and 
the death of the community. Youth believes in direct 
action. This the war taught them. 


This high reality of life is found in the mystical 
German race, in the classic Italian culture, and in Rus- 
sian communism. Communism, in spite of its pro- 
fessed godlessness, is a religious realism, the existence 
of which is embedded in the structure of the universe. 
In every case fascism and communism—and Ameri- 
canism (one-time optimistic, evolutionary capitalism, 
but now gone to seed!)—is a sort of theocracy in 
which the real in the universe is incarnated. Basically 
it is a monism. 





Now this mysterious, immanent (God) reality ac- 
tualizes itself in that person, or leader, who allows him- 
self to become completely mastered by it. He becomes 
a leader, born in the “fulness of time,” who is thrust 
forth against his wishes, and who serves as a well- 
spring from whom flows the living waters of the mean- 
ing of communal and personal life. This leader with 
his intimate hierarchy of sharers in that experience 
then become authorities, not by personal strength or 
merit, but by the sheer force of the reality which shines 
through their “surrendered” souls. But the leader con- 
ceives himself to be a people’s leader. In him the group 
is summed up in priestly fashion. 

Thus, when youth speak of Hitler, they think of 
Hitler’s ideal of the Volk; in Mussolini they see the 
incarnated glory of old Rome; and in the corpse of 

















Fascist youth are discarding personal freedom 


(Charles Wells, in The Churchman) 
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Lenin, the conductor that once was the select trans- 
mitter for Utopian realism. 


Youth no longer delight in abstract knowledge. To 
them, true knowledge is realistic and incarnate. God 
is not distant, but immanent and active. All science, 
philosophy, history, is interpreted in the light of this 
qualifying absolute. Youth shares in the leader’s, or 
martyr’s faith. The greatest sin is a violation of true 
loyalty to the ideal, it is a breach against the leader’s 
person. Truth is dynamic, personal and concrete. 
Youth are activistic, by which we mean that reality is 
no longer a distant abstraction from life. Word and 
act are one. 

Instead of Freedom 


Youth claims that this reality is far greater than the 
individual. It antedates and outlives him. Youth 
throws’ itself upon this ongoing, mysterious and mys- 
tical race, culture, or communistic reality. In the 
abandonment of self, youth claims the true freedom 
of life, which buoys up the individual and gives him 
a sense of supernatural security and worth. This is an 
objective realism that accords with much that some 
modern philosophers are now saying. It is factual, and 
yet something to which one must be converted. It 
lifts life beyond the changing conditions and clashing 
opinions of men. It anchors life. 


This produces a strong sense of social unity, soli- 
darity, and security. Youth desires unity with a pas- 
sion! Youth wants comradeship which ties all men’ in 
their respective groups to a common lot and destiny. 
This comradeship produces sharing. It cuts down 
class divisions. It gives a sense of mutual support. 
The distinction between worker and intellectual, as be- 
tween nobility and peasant, is shattered. Youth are 
partners in a common task, in which all contribute as 
they can to the common goal. In Russia, the ideal is 
modern equalitarianism, in Germany and Italy it is 
more like the medieval guild ideal or system. Service 
has no other reward than the satisfaction of giving 
something to the whole. 


Educational theory is drastically altered. John Dewey 
might be surprised to see his functional theory of edu- 
cation in actual practice. Education is considered a 
practical science which fits one for efficient living 
under a common group goal. There is no more train- 
ing in abstract sciences that have no relation to the 
social goal. And there is no room for an individualistic 
education. Youth is taking to politics. With Ameri- 
cans, politics is a competitive game, which good men 
hesitate to enter. It stands higher in England. Con- 
tinental youth today see in politics a sacred profession, 
whereby the collective ideal can be actualized. They 
think of politics in terms of divine action. The leader 
combines politics with human destiny, or religion. And 
the oath is taken to him, because he is the point of the 
revealatory process which creates the blessed commu- 
nity. 

The uniform, and the practice of marching, is also 
related to the ideal in the mind of youth. Uniforms 


(Turn to page 34.) 
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COLLEGE 


FOR ALL IT'S WORTH 





WHY STUDY? 


| graduated last June with the earnest conviction 
that consistent study is the most important single item 
Yours is the chance to meet inter- 
esting persons in college, to make lasting friendships, 
and to participate in far famed collegiate athletics. But 
make no mistake about it, your chief business at college 
is study because: 


in a college career. 


1. Youth must prepare to meet the world’s need. A 
torn civilization calls for adequately trained men and 
women. ‘Tomorrow’s leaders must be leaders in every 
sense of the term—so if I were a freshman this fall, 
1 would study. 

2. All of us yearn for the respect of our fellow stu- 
dents; we wish to make a place for ourselves on the 
campus. A sure path to honor and achievement is 
scholastic attainment plus a well-rounded activity life. 
The person who is genuinely in earnest about his stud- 
ies—not a book worm!—commands the respect of 
everyone. 

3. If you study consistently through your four years 
you will have the sense of a job well done. This inner 
satisfaction will enable you to meet friends with confi- 
dence. And it is only fair to your parents that you 
fulfill their expectation by acquainting yourself well 
in the class-room. 

4. If you want to enjoy college life to the full, per- 
mit your intellectual curiosity to be aroused. Your 
college library harbors intriguing books on many sub- 
jects—but you will never really know them by listening 
merely to lectures. Do some work on your own. 
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not all the best courses 
are listed in the catalogue 


5. Honest study and academic attainment bring 
one into touch with the best student leaders in campus 
life. They introduce also a new and higher level of 
contact with professors. It is a real opportunity to 
share both the knowledge and spirit of the best profs 
on the campus. 

6. After four vears of steady application you will 
quite likely have your first real job; otherwise you 
may be “just looking.” Many of my classmates woke 
up four years late to ask ““Why didn’t someone tell me 
that grades meant jobs and cold cash?” 

I dare you to accept the challenge to use much of 
your time and energy in well planned study! It will 
repay you an hundredfold in broadened outlook, in 
the respect of your fellow students, and in the sheer 
joy of living. Wittis WEATHERFORD, JR. 

Vanderbilt °37. 

ae 


STUDENTS AS CITIZENS 

Students now in college are privileged to live the 
prime years of their lives in times which threaten to be 
turbulent but which nevertheless hold promise of sig- 
nificant changes in a social order unmistakably out of 
gear. 

Social disorganization all about us takes the form of 
poverty, crime, economic insecurity, industrial un fair- 
ness. We find sordid living conditions with their ac- 
companiment of maladjusted moral codes, patterns of 
living and mental attitudes. We wonder which wa) 
our legislators are leading us. The actions of inter- 
national diplomats cause us to hold our breath. We 
are confronted by a kaleidoscope of change in which the 
balance of public opinion leans now this way, now that 

As students we have been a sheltered group. But 
all too soon—we must step from the protection 
of home and ivy-covered college towers into this whirl 
Will we be ready to take our places as useful citizens, 
with suggestions to make and opinions to offer? Or 
will we be confused in our thinking and appalled by 
the trends in our society ? 

Mature thinking and action do not come by quick 
transition. We must make efforts to understand what 
is going on and this is not to be done by reading the 
syndicated columnists, but by observation of the trends 
in our social order and analysis of their significance 
College studies aid us on the factual side, but where #8 
the practical outlet? 

On our campuses we will find religious organizations. 

(Turn to page 36.) 
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IN QUEST OF 


§ PRATEGY in vocational choice calls for long per- 
spective. As Christians we need to know the impli- 
cations of Christian convictions for vocational deci- 
sion. Is it academic to discuss strategic vocations in 
these days of widespread unemployment? To urge that 
immediate need dictates acceptance of any job, implies 
a shortened perspective in which moral values are 
dwarfed and ultimate consequences ignored. 

In the first place, unemployment is a symptom of 
crises which can be met only by myriads of lives that 
are real vocations; the problem of unemployment there- 
fore sharpens the urgency of vocation. Instead of seek- 
ing employment agencies, we are called to broaden our 
frames of reference, lengthen our perspectives, bring 
into play our critical judgment and our powers of 
choice. The necessity for choice of vocation comes 
to employed and unemployed alike. Have you a job 
waiting for you when you finish college? Have you 
examined that job for its significance in relation to the 
crises of life and the needs of the contemporary world? 
Does a scarcity of employment opportunity cause you 
to feel anxiety for the future? Remember that voca- 
tional decision in the past has been the creator of jobs— 
jobs hitherto unknown! 

The question of vocation rises above the level of 
job-hunting. A vocation is a calling; it is a response. 
It is not to be found by drifters in the stream. It 
implies a response to real needs or opportunities which 
lay imperious claims upon one. Personal considera- 
tions are subordinated to the claims of broad and deep 
areas of human need. Straight thinking is in demand, 
and resolute decision. Statesmanship is called for. 
Inevitably questions like these arise: What factors in 
the contemporary world crisis will help define strategy 
in the choice of my vocation? What factors will assist 
me in discovery of a vocation Christian in its relation 
to modern life? Which world avenues afford the 
greatest vocational opportunities ? 

Whether a chosen vocation will be strategic depends 
ultimately upon several factors. One of these is ability 
to read truly the crises in contemporary life. Here 
‘lear-eyed sincerity and ruthless realism are needed. 
lt will be well to be fortified against the insistent 
‘laims of the champions of class and race and nation 
and creed. One should know the social and racial dif- 
erences characterizing human life in the world. But 
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STRATEGIC VOCATIONS 
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PAUL J. BRAISTED 
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these are not to be confused with the racial and social 
doctrines which are cutting deep fissures between men 
and classes and nations. Full weight must be given 
to the crucial economic problems which bristle every- 
where, and to the cultural and spiritual roots of the 
contemporary crisis. The latter are basic here and 
their neglect breeds the panaceas and cure-alls from 
which the world suffers too much. All these considera- 
tions, and others, are background for the choice of a 
strategic life vocation. 


Is There a Christian Vocation? 


What is the relevance of Christian experience in 
vocational choice? Are there vocations which may be 
termed strategically Christian? Several factors are 
involved. In the first place, what is the meaning 
of the world? What are your basic convictions about 
the ultimate questions of existence and the meaning of 
life? These questions become urgent in the presence 
of insistent and glittering theories which today ascribe 
omnipotence to class or creed, nation or blood. What 
of that simple and daring conviction of Jesus that in 
and through this world moves the creative purpose of 
a loving Father? For Jesus the world was neither a 
jungle nor a house, but home and school filled with 
opportunities for creative experience in a divine fel- 
lowship. What is your view of the meaning of life? 
Your answer may decide whether you will find a 
vocation or merely champion one or other cause of the 
hour. 

In the second place, How do you regard man, his 
essential nature and his possibilities? Not creeds or 
philosophic doctrines are relevant here, but basic con- 
victions. Is man a futile pawn of blind forces, or has 
he within him potentialities of life begging all consid- 
erations of material insight and powers? What is man, 
in relation to the world-of nature, to material forces, 
to social groups, to economic and other “laws”? As a 
Christian, do I dare choose a vocation in a field where 
personality is secondary to doctrines of class, of race 
and nation? How does your central conviction about 
man define for you your vocational choice? Let us note 
that the urgency of economic and social issues has the 
effect of neglect of these considerations. Too frequently 
men are regarded merely as bricks in a wall shutting 
out the rest of humanity. 
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In the third place, as Christians you and | cannot 
escape the influence of our experience of God in making 
a life choice. We therefore need to inquire of our own 
conviction born of our life experience. Here the im- 
portant thing is not our answer to the so-called “prob- 
lem of God” so much as our own conviction of the 
reality, presence and power of God. 
the most obvious fact in Jesus’ life 
rience of God as 


One is led to face 
his inner expe- 
Father, one abiding, paramount 


Reality. 
Consider the World 


In vocations, geography is irrelevant. It is obvi- 
ously true that the greater the distance away from 
human need the greater the effort we must make to 
realize its significance. The real frontiers are the 
places where races and classes and nations meet—and 
these meeting places are everywhere in the world. New 
trails are constantly breaking through and joining the 
trails from other quarters. 
a stop, there is a frontier. 


Wherever a trail comes to 
Which frontier is your most 


vital concern? You know the areas in America. They 
have been pictured many times in these pages: where 


race meets race, where tenant meets landlord, where 
laborer meets labor organizer or capitalist, where “in- 
terests’” meet helpless human need, where members of 
other nations meet us in pursuit of knowledge, health 
or trade. These frontiers are to be found in industrial, 
rural and urban centers of our country North, East, 
South and West. 


And beyond our own shores are the vocation ave- 
nues on which large numbers of Americans go to other 
nations every year: commerce and trade, government 
agencies and services, scientific expeditions, Church ex- 
pansion or relief. Others may be added. 
someone is saying, “Commerce ? 


Already 
I thought a Christian 
vocation abroad meant being a foreign missionary?” 
You probably mean a professional representative of a 
church. But effective missionaries have seldom been 
limited to this class of Christian traveler. Indeed, one 
of the characteristics of our age which distinguishes it 
from earlier periods is the sharp distinction between 
Christian missionaries and the commercial and other 
representatives of “Christian” countries. The world 
sorely needs men and women who will find their voca- 
tions in commercial and government foreign services— 
and be authentic Christians. It may well be that life 
in this “compound” may be more trying and more ex- 
acting than missionary service. 


There are many such 
trails that need to be blazed. 


This is not to say, of course, that we can afford to 
neglect the many urgent opportunities for missionary 
service. Missionaries in every part of the world are 
meeting challenging need and constantly new oppor- 
tunities are being created by our changing world life. 
Young but astonishingly vigorous churches have sprung 
up in many lands. The leaders of these groups are 
asking us to come and help them with their problems. 
They live in the midst of alien forces of proportions 
so gigantic that nothing in our American scene can be 
compared with them save only the potent threat of our 
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secular civilization. There exists today a world-wide 
Christian fellowship—the Church. It is stronger in 
some places than in others. In some places where it 
is vigorous and creative, it is numerically weak. Wher- 
ever it exists it defines our higher loyalties. It is the 
fellowship in which we may find a Christian vocation. 
Some decades hence this vocation may be seen to have 
been strategic. 


EWROPEAN YOUTH 
(From page 31.) 

level down—or up. They melt diversity into unity, 
and are emblematic of the disciplinary life, much needed 
in the warfare to preserve culture, race and commu- 
nity, without which there would be no individual. Uni- 
forms mean comradeship, obedience, united strength 
against common enemies. Marching removes physical 
weakness, creates stern courtesy and stimulates the 
weak by contact with the strong. 
culture without strong physiques. 


There can be no 
So argue the youth! 

Youth wants peace, but a manful and honorable 
peace with equality. Youth is very religious. But the 
religion of the churches will be branded alien and dis- 
integrating if it does not coincide with the concrete 
realism they have found in making a new world. 

This is the temper of continental youth. They desire 
something to command their souls. They do not want 
discussions of theorists, they want to follow an acti- 
vistic and trustworthy leader. They are done with 
shifting hypotheses, they want to throw their hearts 
with utter abandon into a final absolute. They do not 
want to pamper their personal desires, they will crucify 
themselves in a passionate sacrifice. Whether these 
youth be right or wrong, they are doing things. They 
desire positive and sincere leadership, and an opportu- 
nity to achieve something tangible in terms of normal 
human living. 

There is no way of ignoring the fact that what youth 
has found in these movements are essentially deep re- 
ligious satisfactions, which are capable of ‘concrete in- 
carnation. And it would appear that what we are 
witnessing in the world today is not so much a wave of 
political and social change, but a turning of men to 
some form of religious dynamic, some superhuman 
reality, to solve their social and political problems and 
thereby give a more-than-human meaningfulness to 
everyday human life. It is in this realm that the 
real problem of youth, as of fascism and communism, 
lies. 

And the real battle is after all about the nature of 
man, about freedom, about the community-ideal, and 
the nature of God. What kind of God will man devote 
himself to? He becomes like the god he implicitly 
trusts and enslaves himself to. What is man,—a fa 
cial, national, cultural, or class being? Or, is he a 
son of God? Is God only immanent? or is he tran- 
scendent as well, and therefore the judge of all social 
systems ? 
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WHAT MAKES A STRONG STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION? 


sf 


PAUL E. PFUETZE 


FIRST, last and always, a vital Association is one with 
a sense of God at the center of its life, a fellowship 
knit together by a passion for a common religious aim— 
“to realize full and creative life through a growing 
knowledge of God . . . to understand Jesus and follow 
him.” The name Christian is more than a label; it is 
a conscious conviction and search. Sensitive to the 
demands and leading of God, the vigorous Association 
strives to interpret God’s message to students. It at- 
tempts to answer the question, What does the Chris- 
tian faith offer to students? What is the way to an 
abundance of rich, full, free living? Is religion another 
activity? or something that you will spend your life 
doing? Is it just a streak of piety? or is it the golden 
thread that unites your life into a complete pattern of 
true relationship with the universe? Is religion a mat- 
ter of puritanic morality, or does it see love as high 
adventure—so also worship; 





loving one’s enemies; 
inner moral conquest; reality between the sexes; being 
honest; the way you vote; social justice; fellowship 
with other races. A robust Association tries to deal 
with these matters. But it can do so effectively only 
as Eternal Goodness becomes the final object of its 
corporate devotion. 


Religion and Life 


An alert Christian Association sets about to provide 
ways and means for the discovery by students of vital 
religion. The cabinet decides, with what ingenuity and 
resources are available, what things would be most 
worthful, not as a concession to campus demand for 
popular activities, but for their own sake and because 
they may contribute to the discovery of “something 
real.” For the cabinet or inner circle this may mean 
a deep probing into Beliefs-That-Matter, experimen- 
tation in worship and serious study of the teachings of 
Jesus as found in the gospels. This may mean creating 
for the campus as a whole a variety of situations where- 
in students are invited, even compelled, to consider 
religion and its claims upon them: groups for study and 
action in the field of public affairs, peace, economics ; 
experiments in understanding; opportunities to com- 
panion with persons of varied backgrounds, ages, and 
races. Or it may mean rallying the Christian conscience 
of the campus to challenge those practices which defeat 
the noblest impulses of students, warp character, treat 
human personality with contempt. A Christian Asso- 
ciation playing “blind man’s buff” with campus evils has 
no vital message for that campus. 
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A top-notch Association performs an important func- 
tion with specific relation to the educational process. 
In the light of its insistent idealism it makes a continu- 
ing and candid inquiry into every phase of college life, 
utilizing the positive forces which play on campus life, 
avoiding or changing the negative ones. There is need 
in the academic system for a venturesome organiza- 
tion to pioneer in various areas of living, supplement- 
ing the regular curriculum, acting as a vanguard for 
student-faculty cooperation, insisting upon democracy 
in the community of learners, reminding the admin- 
istration that education must embody spiritual values. 
Wherever and however it becomes manifest, you find 
the successful Association reflecting the finest trends in 
contemporary student life. For the Student Christian 
Association is a creative fellowship of students, faculty 
and alumni engaged in the enterprise of lifting the level 
and quality of campus life, even at the expense of 
changing it. 


Fellowship of Seekers 


A Christian Association worthy the name will not 
only reflect, it will draw out and lead the noblest ele- 
ments in current life. It is not just another campus 
organization; if it is no different from the average 
club, it has ceased to be Christian in any real sense. 
Here is no creed, but a consuming purpose. Here is no 
club, but a vast movement made up of diverse indi- 
viduals and groups across the earth, welded by devo- 
tion to an ongoing supreme cause. Here is no pressure 
group telling students what to think, but a fellowship 
providing a wide range of experiences and challenges 
to stretch the imagination, new insights for triumphant 
living, and courage for significant endeavor. ‘Far 
more than church or college, the Association is free 
from the obligations and traditions compelling com- 
promise and destroying vision. Its supreme task is the 
exploration of unblazed trails, clear insight into and 
fearless advocacy of new and exacting meanings in the 
Christian living of life.” 

A well-knit Association sees to it that there is the 
widest possible participation by every member in some 
phase of the program. By the same token, every effec- 
tive Association has a moving consciousness of and 
participates in the intercollegiateness of the Movement 
in region, nation, and world. I have never seen a con- 
sistently noteworthy Association which did not send a 
sizeable delegation to the regional summer conferences 
and other intercollegiate gatherings ; which did not read 
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the INTERCOLLEGIAN AND Far Horizons and use the 
other fine materials provided by national and regional 
staff; which did not keep up with the world by par- 
ticipation in the World’s Student Christian Federation 
which unites Christian students in thirty-four lands. 
The world situation presents a great human need and 
task which cannot be met without our active help. 
Surely one way to transmit our goodwill and to face 
fairly the implications and responsibilities of the world 
outreach of the student movement is to pledge a gen- 
erous contribution to the National Council and to the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 


For Effectiveness 


Active Associations are rare which do not have the 
support of a strong Advisory Board. Like the cabinet, 
the Board should be a functioning and functional body. 
It should be an integrated council of elders, each mem 
ber carrying his share of work and finding his rela- 
tionship an experience as creative for him as cabinet 
membership is for students. The functions of the Ad 
visory Board are: to put at the students’ disposal a 
variety of mature experience and judgment; to pro- 
vide balance for students who swing on a pendulum be- 
tween unrealistic optimism and blue discouragement ;: 
to give perspective and continuity over the years, to 
train new leadership so that the program may go on 
despite rapid student turnover; to interpret to the 
community the program and policies of the Christian 
\ssociations. 


An energetic Association has well-planned, weekly 
cabinet meetings for work and worship. Only thus 
can the officers and cabinet keep in touch with an active 
and extensive program. 


Most Associations depend for financial support upon 
pledges rather than membership dues. Membership is 
on a basis of commitment to a common religious pur- 
pose, not of mere dues payment. A member should 
carry responsibility, financial and otherwise, and most 
students could give more than they do. Yet no stu- 
dent is excluded because of lack of funds. Ample 
finances mean a strong program. A carefully made 
budget means a thoughtfully planned program. 


Leadership is important. Leadership is a relation- 
ship, not just a position. A true leader needs many 
qualities: attractive personality, sense of humor, know]- 
edge of group work, imagination and faith, dependa- 
bility, willingness to pay the price in self-discipline, 
prayer, hard work, patience, in giving God’s will first 
place in his allegiance. 

A strong Association evaluates its program by these 
tests: 


1. Does the program carry out the Association purpose ? 


2. Does it open up new realms of thought, experience, and 


growth ? 


=>) 


Does it challenge students to new ventures in understand- 
ing, in thinking, in relationships, in action? 


4. Does it provide for wide participation by all the members, 
and permit each one to make his best contribution to the 
group? 


an 


Does it lead toward an adequate religious philosophy, 
helping students to face courageously the realities of life? 
6. Is the pregram related to fundamental life interests and 
needs, or merely to temporary campus popularity ? 


~ 


Does it actually change lives? develop intelligent moral 
purpose as a basis for daily choices, on and off campus? 
produce students of mature understanding, religious moti- 
vation, social values, and significant lives? 


8. Does it have some success in enlisting students in complete 
allegiance to the God of Jesus? 


9. Does it measure “success” in terms of loyalty to the Will 


of God, integrity of spirit, and kinship with all men? 


10. Is it inspired by the prayer attributed to Reinhold Niebuhr: 
“Father, give us courage to change what must be altered, 
serenity to accept what cannot be helped, and the insight 
to know the one from the other.” 

“News and Views” (Published 

Southwest Field Council). 


Reprinted from by the Pacific 


COLLEGE FOR ALL IT’S WORTH 
(From page 32.) 


social problems clubs, international relations associa- 
tions, and peace-minded groups. In them students are 
being challenged by the significance of the present and 
are working to understand the future. We all are 
being challenged today. Whether we shoulder our 
responsibility earnestly and unafraid, is up to us! 


Penn State. Wes GARDNER. 


WORLD AFFAIRS ARE MY AFFAIRS 


World affairs are my affairs, fully as much as are 
the fortunes of my fraternity, “Y” They are 
mine because I am a part of them whether I like it or 
not. I was born into the world, and until I leave it or 
enter a mental asylum or choose to hide ostrich-like in 
a convenient cavity, it is my responsibility to keep in 
touch with world events. 


or school. 


Because I am a part of this world I must do my best 
to understand it. But how? To be intelligent requires 
interest, knowledge, understanding. It means reading, 
discussing, reconstructing out of garbled news accounts 
a true picture of what actually is happening. It means 
more than being “up on things.” For a man may be 
able to explain the international complications of the 
Spanish situation and yet not understand the human 
problems involved. Another man, trying to combat 
human suffering and economic tyranny at his own back 
door may have a truer insight into the real Spain than 
the first can ever have. He understands that world 
affairs are human affairs. As one understands human- 
ity and seeks to give personality its rightful place in 
society, so one becomes more closely akin to the thrill- 
ing, pulsing world in which we live. We, children of 
the nations, never will obtain our birthright of true 
brotherhood unless we seek to know each other, seek 
each to bring to the other a more abundant life. 

Can we afford not to know about world affairs? 


Scarritt. MARTHA SNELL. 
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A LETTER FROM 


A FEDERATION SECRETARY : 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


It is exceedingly difficult to write any coherent im- 
pressions of my first months as a Federation Secretary. 
| have had so many new experiences, met so many 
interesting people, and encountered so many new ideas 
that it will require some months to evaluate them all! 

| have attended six international gatherings, three 
of them conferences and three committees to plan fu- 
tt In addition, I spent 
three days at the British S. C. M. Conference at Swan- 
wick. I give here some very brief impressions of these 


ire international conferences. 


meetings, for they reveal the life of the Federation in 
a special way. 

The first and most impressive gathering was the 
Conference on Church, Community and State at Ox- 
ford. The space and scope of this letter preclude any 
attempt at evaluation. The forthcoming issue of The 
Student World reviews the conference and points to its 
implications for the Student Christian Movement. Cer- 
tainly the solemn task begun by the churches at Ox- 
ford cannot be accomplished by the delegates who were 
there, or by the wide circulation of Oxford resolu- 
tions, or by many speeches and articles. It can be 
accomplished only by the commitment of Christians to 
the task of transforming our social institutions and the 
economic order which produces them, into a society 
which does not make a mockery of Christian faith and 
The Oxford Conference, in the very fact that 
it took place as well as in what was said, affirmed that 
this is a major task of the whole Christian community, 
lf a community, and that it transcends the barriers by 
which history and creed have divided the churches. I 
hope that every Christian Association will secure the 
findings of the Oxford Conference, study them, and 
then discover the ways in the community to make these 
resolutions a reality. 


ethics. 


After Oxford I went to Swanwick, the Conference 
of the British S. C. M. There were more than 500 
students present at this, the second and larger of the 
two S$. C. M. summer conferences. I was surprised 
to discover that British conferences are not as co-ed 
as many of ours; the men live and eat in a separate 
camp, and the men and women are organized in sepa- 
rate “‘teams” for informal discussion. Lectures, wor- 
ship and regular discussion groups are co-ed. The 
British S. C. M. is making a “go” of “study circles.” 
They have hundreds of weekly study circles, very well 
attended, meeting in the colleges. This means that 
5. C. M. members on the whole are a well-informed 
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ROSE TERLIN 


A 


group. The principle speaker at the Conference was 
Dr. Manson, a New Testament scholar. I was very 
glad to have this opportunity to make the acquaintance 
of the British S. C. M. and I was quite impressed by 
the quality of students to whom the Movement appeals. 

At the Executive Committee we made careful plans 
for the Far Eastern meetings next Summer: The Gen- 
eral Committee of the Federation, and the International 
Missionary Council. We also decided on a series of 
“gray books” (pamphlets) which we hope will be use- 
ful to individual Christian Associations. I am to pre- 
pare four of them—*‘‘Relations with Political and Semi- 
Political Student Movements”; “Students, Workers 
and Farmers’; “Realistic Action for Peace’; and 
“How to Make the Federation Real.” There are to 
be ten new ones in all. We do not know as yet how 
far the Sino-Japanese conflict will affect the Far East- 
ern meetings next summer, but we have not abandoned 
the hope of holding them somewhere in the Far East. 

I had a very interesting week in Paris, vis'ting the 
World Youth Congress Camp and making the ac- 
quaintance of the leaders of various international stu- 


AT BIEVRES 


Right—Representing India ; Ger- 
many, England; U. S. A. 
Below—American Delegation: 
Evelyn Gentry, Whittter 
Ralph Hyslop, Chicago 
Elizabeth Boyden, Berkeley 
John Copp, Canada 
Jean Copp, Canada 
William Lovell, Yale 
Rose Terlin, W’. S. C. F. 
John Wilson, Dunbar Junior 
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dent organizations. Among the 600 young people from 
all over the world in attendance there was only one 
American, Miss Jimmie Woodward, Y. W. C. A. Sec- 
retary at Randolph-Macon. I attended the Council 
meeting of the World Youth Congress at which it was 
voted to accept the invitation of the United States to 
hold the second World Youth Congress in the U. 5. A. 
in August, 1938. I do hope that it will be possible for 
many of you to attend this important international 
gathering. 
Christian 
plans. 


The Federation is one of the international 
youth organizations collaborating in_ the 
The Federation Summer Conferences at Biévres and 
Salzerbad offered opportunities to meet members and 
leaders of Movements from most of the European 
countries. Both Conferences were devoted to Bible 
Study and lectures on Biblical themes. It may seem 
strange to many that students will travel many miles to 
study the Bible in the year 1937! To some it may 
seem like escape from the pressing social and political 
questions confronting youth. But the tremendous 
earnestness of these students meant that the inescap- 
able relevance of the Bible to the world situation today 
was not missed. It is more than ever necessary to 
return to the source of our faith that we may under- 
stand more clearly the true nature of the social crisis 
gripping the world and act in it more effectively. 

After the Salzerbad Conference, Visser ‘t Hooft, 
Suzanne de Dietrich and I drove to Venice to see Dr. 
Reinhold von Thadden, a Member of the Executive of 
the Federation and leader of the German Confessional 
Church. On the way we had a very gay visit with 
Dr. Hanns Lilje in Austria. Both of these men, who 
are close to the church struggle in Germany, showed 
remarkable strength and confidence, and revealed to me 
the tremendous power of a conquering and militant 
faith. 

We returned to Geneva in September to get to work 
at once on The Student World (Fourth Quarter, 1937). 
All of the staff takes a hand in its production. This 
issue is on “The Christian Community and the Modern 


World” and I hope you will all read it, especially the 
“Editor's Travel Diary” to supplement this too sketchy 
account of Federation activities. 

The Annual Assembly of the League of Nations has 
been in session and I have attended several meetings 
of the Assembly and of Commission VI. My reactions 
are purely personal and the result of only superficial 
contact, but I do feel that the League is indeed a sad 
institution. The whole system of international collab- 
oration and international law has broken down. Mr. 
Del Vayo of Spain, in presenting the Spanish case 
before Commission VI, put the matter bluntly when he 
said that “the Covenant had come to be regarded as a 
prayer book for meditation on collective security which 
cannot be realized in this world.” He stressed that 
there could be no neutrality with respect to the Cove- 
nant. Either signatories respect it and support it, or 
they ignore it and thereby reject it. He pleaded that 
the League abandon its practice of “asking the ag- 
gressors to temper their shouts of victory to save the 
League face, while they ignore the realities of the 
facts.” All initiative is in the hands of the fascist 
observing the behavior of the representatives 
of democratic governments here, one feels that the 
democratic officialdom has no real desire to stop the 
destructive fascist march across first one nation and 
then another. Yesterday Abyssinia; today Spain and 
China—and tomorrow? Tonight in Geneva there will 
be complete darkness for two hours, for we are to have 
a practice for “air-raid protection.”” Meanwhile as a 
measure of protection against possible German or Ital- 
ian invasion Switzerland becomes increasingly fascist 
on the theory that “‘we may as well keep the bad dog 
with us.” 
expediency. 


powers ; 


Such is the psychology of Europe: fear and 


In these days of deep suffering, tragedy and conflict in 
the world, the Student Christian Movement in the United 
States has a special task to labor more effectively for 
collective action for peace, and at the same time to 
deepen the level of the spiritual life of the Movement 
that “all may be one” in reality as well as in hope. 


“Whenever anyone is confronted by a reality which is so good, 
so true, so beautiful and so irresistible that, almost in spite of himself, 
he turns to it with a sense of wonder and awe and adoration, he is 
entering upon an experience which leads directly to worship. If he 
follows through in that experience he reaches a point where he feels 
the necessity of expressing his awe and wonder in some definite 
way that seems to him to satisfy the deep craving of his whole be- 
ing. It is that desire for expression which constitutes the background 


of true worship.” 


Dwight Bradley in “Creative Worship” 
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RIZONS 





THE 
ROUND WorLD 


HELP FOR CHINESE STUDENTS 

The Student Christian Movement is taking initiative 
in raising an Emergency Fund of $25,000 for students 
in the Far East. The gifts of colleges of this country 
and Canada will demonstrate our solidarity with stu- 
dents in thirty-four nations who constitute the member- 
ship of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
This Fund is to be an instrument for strengthening 
Christian community and student solidarity around the 
Pacific. Through it we are prepared to help meet need 
wherever it arises, among our Japanese fellow-members 
no less than Chinese. 

But the appalling place of need today is China. Col- 
lege life is tragically dislocated. Eighty per cent of stu- 
dents are congregated in the coastal areas, where almost 
all of the fighting has been. 

They need housing. Five hundred dollars will launch 
an Emergency Hostel, which thereafter would be run 
on a self-supporting basis. They are stranded. An 
average of $10 per student will enable them to get from 
the war areas or from the North either to their houses 
or to places where college work is opening in the in- 
terior in places like Changsha. Their income is cut off. 
Colleges cannot accept them until their fees are paid; 
one college reports that only half the students on the 
grounds can go ahead with their college work-scholar- 
ship for one semester. These students need the basic 
necessities of life—food, shelter, winter clothing. Chi- 
nese sources are doing wonders to meet the need but 
they cannot do it unaided. Our giving will do more 
than meet the need. Our help will strengthen the fel- 
lowship which across the Pacific binds us not only on a 
political basis but binds us also with the Japanese on the 
basis of our common citizenship and service in the 
Kingdom. 

We all want action. Here is a God-given instru- 
ment for strategic action. Students today are faced 
with a concrete opportunity the like of which has not 
been known since the World War, to serve the cause 
of peace and the cause of God. There is little enough 
we can do. Let’s not miss our big chance. 

It takes money to raise money, but with volunteer 
leadership expenses are reduced to a minimum. Ninety- 
two cents out of every dollar given to this Emergency 
Fund will go directly to meet need in China. Checks 
may be made payable to Sidney D. Gamble, Treasurer. 
The Far Eastern Student Emergency Fund, 600 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, will gladly supply in- 
formation, speakers and other help. 

LUTHER TUCKER. 
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DILEMMA IN THE ORIENT 


After the bombing of the International Settlement in 
Shanghai in which some of the ablest Christian leaders 
in China were killed a fellow Federation member in 
China speaks: “I have been wondering what the Fed- 
eration can do. We cannot just keep quiet. However 
little we may accomplish, we must do our utmost to keep 
alive the Christian forces of reconciliation between the 
students of China and Japan.” 

And a Japanese fellow member in Japan wrote, soon 
after: “With regard to the regrettable situation in the 
Far East I have no liberty to express my opinion. The 
only thing I can do is to condemn myself before God 
for my own powerlessness in realizing the Christian 
Gospel in this real world around myself. I beg you 
kindly remember me in your daily prayer and encour- 
age me from afar. I really feel the strength of prayer.” 
It costs dearly to stand in such a position. 


x 
MR. GANDHI'S ADVICE 


In India last January Channing Tobias called on Mr. 
Gandhi. Since it was the day on which the Mahatma 
observes rigidly a rule of silence, the following written 
converse took place: 

Mr. Tobias; In the United States twelve million 
Negroes are struggling to obtain rights as fundamental 
as freedom from mob violence, unrestricted use of the 
ballot, freedom from segregation and opportunities for 
employment in skilled and unskilled labor. Have you 
out of your struggles in India a word of advice or 
encouragement? I ask this appreciating fully how dif- 
ferently situated the two peoples are. 

Mr. Gandhi: 1 had to contend against some such 
thing, though on a much smaller scale in South Africa. 
The difficulties are by no means yet over. All I can 
say is that there is no other way than the way of non- 
violence—not of the weak and the ignorant but of the 
strong and the wise. 





" 
BELGIAN MOVEMENT 


Belgium is the one country in Europe where we have 
never had, up to now, a Student Movement affiliated 
with W. S.C. F. A student from Brussels visited the 
French Student Conference in Lille last February 
and expressed his conviction that the time had come 
when he could start a student group in Belgium. Two 
weeks later, attending a conference of the Dutch S. C. 
M. at Utrecht, th’s student met Visser ‘t Hooft, W. S. 


* * 
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C. I. Secretary. Also present were a Flemish and a 


Belgian student from Ghent, both eager to start a 
group in that university and quite unaware of the exist- 
ence of the little French-speaking group in Brussels. 
Ghent, 


They plan a student conference 


There are now the beginnings of three groups 
Brussels and Liege. 
for next autumn. 


oS 
World Youth in 1939 


There is to be held in Amsterdam (Holland) in Jul 
of 1939 a representative world gathering of Christian 
young people. It is to bring together from most of the 
lands of the world fifteen hundred selected delegates 
ranging in age from eighteen to thirty-five years. This 
will be the first international gathering of its kind in the 
history of the Christian Church. 

The division of delegates and of organizational re- 
sponsibility will be on the basis of fifty per cent from 
the churches (except the Roman Catholic), and a like 
ratio from international Christian youth organizations 
like the World’s Student Christian Federation and the 
National Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s. This is an 
enterprise of great magnitude and presents real diff- 
culties. Only the gravest circumstances could persuade 
the sponsor movements of the necessity and feasibility 
of such a venture of faith in the midst of the present 
world crisis. It is in the light of the world gatherings 
which are preceding it this year and next year, and of 
the tremendous world issues these gatherings are facing, 
that the World Conference of Christian Youth has been 
conceived. It declares its objectives to be: “. . . con- 
fronting youth with the results of the world gatherings 
of the Christian Churches and the Christian Youth 
Movements in the years 1937 and 1938. Its purpose 
is to mobilize youth to witness to the reality of the 
Christian Community as the God-given supra-nation 
body to which has been entrusted the message of victory 
over the world’s spiritual, political and social confu- 
sion.” 

This conference would have little justification were it 
to be an isolated event or in any sense an end in itself. 
But, planned as a point of temporary concentration in 
a process which will function before and after, it will 
be of crucial importance for the future relations of the 
churches to one another and to the Christian Youth 
Movements of the World. In the months ahead Chris- 
tian leadership in the United States should be giving 
careful thought to the problem of selection of an ade- 
quate and prepared representation at this world con- 
ference of Christian Youth. 
July 26-August 3, 1939. 


The announced dates are 


« 
Elemental Rights in Africa 


The great imperial powers are prone to point with 
pride to the best features of their colonial work—hos- 
pitals, education, road building, and similar matters. 
What the Africans, who know colonialism at first hand, 
think of all of this, is seen from a commentary published 
in a League of Nations Union pamphlet: “White rule, 
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when it is good, means schools and doctors and peace 
and a higher standard of living. But it is only good 
when there are no white settlers, or few, and when there 
are no plantations and mines, or only strictly regulated 
enterprises. White colonization and white industry 
mean that the black man loses the freedom to move in 
his own country, is made to work for the white man 
either by undisguised forced labor, or by corvee, or by 
taxation which he can pay only by hiring himself out 
year after year. It means sweating in the fields for the 
profit of the whites, sweating in the mines where he is 
paid a tithe of what the white man earns for the same 
work. Above all, it means losing his lands, and a 
peasant people torn from the land in which its spiritual 
life is rooted must perish.” 


A forthright statement on justice for the natives was 
adopted recently by the Bloemfontein, South Africa, 
Synod of the Anglican Church, in reply to a speech 
by the Minister of Native Affairs “protesting against 
the Church’s interference in affairs which are not its 
concern.” It reads in part: “Devotion by the churches 
of South Africa to the social and material advancement 
and civic development of the native people may not 
rightly be condemned as ‘political interference’ but 
should be recognized as the fulfillment of a duty in- 
volved in the ethics of the Christian religion.” The 
statement mentions the following specific needs: a fair 
share in the fruits of industry for the Negro; minimum 
wage scale for blacks as well as whites; more land to 
be made available for natives, especially in Orange 
Free State; the right to vote. 


Religion in Russia 


The following summary of religion in Russia is based 
on reports derived from sources regarded as being as 
reliable as any founts of similar information : 


In 1935, 14,000 churches were closed. A Polish pub- 
lication gives official Soviet figures to show that between 
1917 and 1935, 42,800 clergymen died in concentration 
camps; that of the 55,000 priests before the Revolution 
about one-fifth only remained. At Easter, 1936, thirty- 
five churches were open in Moscow, 75,000 persons 
attending. 


When in February, 1936, the tenth anniversary of the 
League of Militant Godless was celebrated, President 
Yaroslavsky reported progress ; half the population was 
atheist (he said) but still fifty per cent of Russian youth 
clung to the faith, 40,000 communities maintained 
churches, thirty-four per cent of collective farmers and 
an even larger percentage of individual farmers per- 
sisted in religious practices. Nina Kamneva, holder of 
the women’s world championship for a delayed para- 
chute jump, was loudly cheered when she declared that 
in all her nebular travel she had been unable to find 
God or the angels in the clouds. 


The new Constitution, now officially adopted, grants 
freedom to hold religious services, also freedom for 
anti-religious propaganda. 
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1937—SIGNIFICANT YEAR IN 
THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT 


AS THE year moves on it begins to look as if 1937 
may be one of the great years in the history of the 
Student Christian Movement. Looking back on June 
the conferences seem to have reached a new high; look- 
ing forward to December there is the National Student 
Assembly which may prove to be the most significant 
student gathering yet held. Certainly if the Assembly 
gathers up the momentum developed in the summer 
conferences, and it should, it will have a profound effect 
upon the future of our Movement. 

It is impossible to read the reports from the summer 
conferences without feeling that there is a vital quality 
running through the Movement and that after a period 
of what might with some justice be called the Dark 
Ages students today are coming to grips with prob- 
lems of our world and with truly Christian living. 
From every direction, North, East, South and West, 
there is evidence of real life. 

Consider a few random statements: “We have just 
closed what appears to many of us to have been one of 
the most successful student conferences in many years 
at Lake Geneva.” “There seemed to be a seriousness 
evident among the delegates which has not been evi- 
dent in the last few conferences (Blue Ridge).” “The 
conference was projected on an expectation of two hun- 
dred fifty, but actual attendance ran to three hundred 
forty (Sebago Lake). “One of the best conferences 
held in the past twenty-five years (Kings Mountain).” 
“It was notable that the entire conference entered fully 
into the program from start to finish and there was no 
serious sag at any time (Eagles Mere.)” “Interracial 
cooperation among delegates this year was even better 
than in preceeding years (Hollister). And so it goes. 

The various conferences, as is quite natural, showed 
a diversity in program. The Middle West and South, 
for example, are more concerned with agricultural prob- 
lems than are other parts of the country, although not 
exclusively so. Both Silver Bay and Sebago had Sher- 
wood Eddy to present in his vivid and forceful fashion 
the plight of the sharecropper and southern tenant 
farmer. However, whatever the special emphasis (and 
all the conference programs indicate a_ well-rounded 
emphasis), there was a common unity of approach. 
The great concern in all parts of the country seems 
to be to try to discover realistically the meaning of 
Christianity in our day for personal and social living. 
This drive found various forms of expression but at 
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From the summer conferences to the 
National Student Assembly 


* 


heart it was the same. For instance Kings Mountain 
came to grips with the “possibilities of a fundamentally 
creative contribution of minorities to the problem of 
Christian living’ and Lake Geneva worked on “In- 
dustry, Agriculture and the Cooperative Movement,” 
while Sebago Lake dealt with the secular challenge to 
modern Christianity. However, whatever the empha- 
sis, and each conference had several, underlying all 
was the Christian motif. At Seabeck, after consider- 
ing economic and international questions, T. Z. Koo 
presented the way of the Cross in meeting conflict. 
“This was the peak of the experience of any person 
in the conference.” At Estes Park one high point was a 
labor panel with representatives from the Farmer's 
Union, Workers Alliance, A. F. of L., C. I. O., min- 
isters, students and lay people—another was Helen 
Morton’s “never-to-be-forgotten” dramatization of the 
W. S. C. F. But another was “occasional worship 
services, at points far from camp—during a hike; on 
a mountain top; among the pines; at sunrise; by 
moonlight; around the campfire.” ‘The general tone 
of the entire conference was one of significant fellow- 
ship of the delegates with each other and with God.” 
Reading the reports, one has a conviction that this could 
have been said of each one of the conferences. 





There was one conference—not one of the annual 
regional variety-——-which deserves special mention here 
(it will be reported in more detail in a later issue of 
this publication). It was the Berea Conference. At 
Berea forty-one men and women, Negro and white, 
from sixteen southern colleges, met for five days not 
as representatives of different races but as Christian 
students to consider together “Religious resources, 
strategies and techniques for working with people in 
the building of a Student Christian Movement which in 
turn will effect social change.” It is still too early to 
tell how far the influence of this small conference will 
spread, but the delegates there experienced a fellowship 
and a vision which were profound and impelling. 

One of the interesting things in our Movement which 
indicates that it is national in scope is the way ideas 
spread from one region to another. This year Eagles 
Mere, Estes Park, Hollister and Seabeck all deliber- 
ately used part of the program time for quiet meditation 
and private worship and found this one of the most val- 
uable parts of the conference. Seabeck, Estes Park and 
Kagles Mere, asking their leaders to come a day early 
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Sea beck 


Leaders 


Hollister 
Co-Chairmen: 
Jane Howard, 
Texas State College 
Allan A. Banks, Jr., 
Bishop College 





for a pre-conference retreat, found that helped tremen- 
dously to integrate the conference leadership and add 
to the esprit de corps. 

With New England this year having a co-educational 
conference for the first time, it means that all the sum- 
mer conferences except Geneva were co-ed. 

Needless to say, one of the points which brought 
unity out of all the regional conferences was that all 
of them gave some valuable time to consideration of 
the National Assembly which is to be held at Oxford 
(Ohio) in December. It is most encouraging to see 
the way each region of the country is developing a 
real concern for the success of the National Assembly. 
Even in the Pacific Southwest and Asilomar region, 
where the annual conference is held in December, a 
group of students, faculty and secretaries spent two 
days considering the National Assembly. In every 
region the program as then arranged was reviewed, sug- 
gestions were made and steps were taken to develop 
adequate use of pre-Assembly material and promotion 
for getting delegates to the Assembly. 

It is of course too early to make more than the most 
cautious prediction. However it is probably safe to 
say that never before has there been a national student 
conference of any sort which has had such widespread 
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thought and consideration. From Maine to California 
and from Washington to Florida students and faculty 
already have the feeling that the National Assembly is 
to be their Assembly and that out of it must come a 
clear and united conviction which will profoundly effect 
the life of the Student Christian Movement in this coun. 
try. It is too early for prediction, but it looks as 
though 1937 will be the greatest year yet. 
W. Burnet Easton. 
& 


“WARS WILL CEASE. «+ +” 


Across the country and around the world youth are 
rising against war. On occasion, especially in the stu- 
dent world, they come together in a united front which 
submerges their differences in their common will against 
the war system. This unity is altogether desirable. It 
is also desirable to recall on occasion that within that 
common front there are practical and profound differ- 
ences which, in the perspective of history, may appear 
far more important than many of the obvious issues of 
the present day. 

The conflict in Spain brings out the basic differences 
between student factions in their attitude toward war. 
Let us glimpse a scene on a typical American campus 
in the year 1937. A student from this college has gone 
to Spain to fight for the cause of humanity with the 
Loyalist troops. 
killed in action. 


The sad news comes that he has been 


Perhaps he belonged to the American League Against 
War and Fascism. He may have been a member of the 
American Student Union. Possibly, though less prob- 
ably, he had joined the student Christian Association. 
Almost certainly he had, whenever occasion offered, 
taken the Oxford Oath. But there is one organized 
group to which he could not have belonged. Under no 
circumstances could he have been enrolled in the ranks 
of the absolute pacifists or the War Resisters, as they 
may prefer to be called. 

War Resisters are by no means agreed as to the best 
substitute for war. They are agreed on but one point. 
They must live up to the truth that is within them. 
Seeing the basic fact that war is suicide for any cause 
or country, they identify themselves personally with this 
truth by renouncing war. They sign the declaration 
that they are determined not to take part in any war of 
any sort. For them war is over. 

This does not mean necessarily that they reject force. 
Without the slightest hesitation some would shoot a 
murderous burglar. Many would join in a general 
strike as a substitute for war, believing that thereby an 
invading enemy could be checkmated more _ success- 
fully than by force of arms. Some would use Gandhi's 
tactics. Others glimpse a loyalty to the oneness of life 
that is religious, seeing in it a creative emotional power 
that may speed up immeasurably the processes of social 
change. But all would refuse to fight in any kind of 
war, be it for country, class, or high and holy cause. All 
see the simple and obvious fact that wars will cease 
when men refuse to fight. FRANK I. OLMSTEAD. 

New York City. 
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MARCH OF 
EVENTS 


WHEN A FIELD COUNCIL MEETS 
I. The Southeast 


It was in 1935 that the white and Negro confer- 
ences, the former at Blue Ridge, the latter at King’s 
Mountain, decided for closer cooperation. A new youth 
movement was the goal—to help bring about a new 
South where discrimination of race would be swept 
away. 

The two conferences in the summer of 1936 passed 
resolutions favoring the initiation of steps toward more 
coOperation, greater mutual interest and joint work of 
the races. They further recommended that the South- 
eastern Regional Field Council be made an interracial 
group with equal racial representation. Accordingly a 
plan was worked out. 

This fall, the first interracial Southeastern Regional 
Field Council met at Atlanta University. All the states 
in the Southeastern Region were represented in the at- 
tendance of more than thirty. 


The agenda was a full one. The first afternoon Harry 
Comer, (University of North Carolina) gave a brief 
history of the development of the national movement of 
Christian students. The evening session with Bob 
Magill (N. C.) presiding, was given to reports of the 
summer conferences—the Berea Interracial Conference ; 
King’s Mountain, and Blue Ridge. It was felt that the 
goal of the Berea Conference had not been fully 
reached. It had been hoped that the group attending 
that conference would be able to work out techniques 
of action to bring about a new joint student movement. 
However, considerable time was required for clarifica- 
tion of concepts and only in the “last hour’ did the 
group appear ready to discuss techniques of action. 
While the Y. W. Council desired to go on record as 
favoring another interracial conference, it was voted 
not to sponsor such a conference in 1938. 





The King’s Mountain Conference had been a rela- 
tively smooth-working summer conference, for its group 
was small enough to work and study together. Murray 
sranch (Virginia Union) reported 145 persons present, 
a record attendance for King’s Mountain. Blue Ridge 
attendance, greatly increased this year, created prob- 
lems of: mechanics. A committee is at work on need- 
ed improvements. 

Subsequent meetings considered the work of the 
W. S.C. F.; the response of American students to the 
Chinese Movement’s appeal for a relief fund for stu- 
dents of war-torn China; support for the coming Na- 
tional Student Assembly, and questions of budget. 
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High points on the news front 
* 


Sunday afternoon the interracial field councils of the 
Y. W. C. A. met with the Y. M. C. A. to discuss policy 
for the coming year. The crux of the discussion con- 
cerned the question of combining the Blue Ridge and 
King’s Mountain conferences. It was decided that the 
time was not ripe for a merger; that failure would re- 
sult in a step backward and retard progress toward 
increased understanding and cooperation. It was de- 
cided to begin now with interracial state meetings of 
the Y. M. and Y. W. cabinets as a step toward a joint 
interracial student conference in the South. Murray 
Branch was elected chairman of the Field Council and 
Robert Magill vice-chairman. Britt CAMPBELL, ’39. 

University of North Carolina. 


II. The West Coast 


Reorganization characterized the beginning of the 
year for the Pacific Southwest Field Councils. Both 
chairman and recording secretary failed to return to 
school and consequently to their former place in the 
Y. M. C. A. Field Council. The early activities were 
so well started by our Executive Secretary, Bill Easton, 
that we now have a complete cabinet acting in interim 
between the present and the annual meeting of the Field 
Council. Also under the newly acquired executive 
leadership of Marian Reith the Y. W. C. A. seems to 
have reinforced enthusiasm and interest. 

A September week-end found the executive commit- 
tees of the two Field Councils at work in the lodge at 
Cambria Pines. Both committees worked hard, in 
single and joint sessions. Co-chairman were appointed 
for the Asilomar Conference and _ representatives 
named to the Planning Committee of the National As- 
sembly. Authorizations were given for: the Central 
Valley Conference, the Foothill Conference, Officer’s 
Training and Faculty Training. The Valley and Foot- 
hill conferences are co-educational student assemblies, 
similar in philosophy and plan to Asilomar. The Offi- 
cer’s Training Conference is one of the most rewarding 
of the Field Council activities. The Faculty Training 
Conference, a venture into new fields, will seek to bring 
to advisory boards a fuller knowledge of the aims, pur- 
poses, and activities of the Student Movement; we 
have high expectations for this conference. 

A prominent item in the Council proceedings was 
preparation for the National Assembly at Oxford, Ohio. 
While the Assembly dates (December 27, 1937-January 
1, 1938) overlap those of Asilomar, the Council never- 
theless urges representation from every local Christian 
campus group. Bir, McKinney, ’38. 

University of Redlands. 











A TELEGRAM 


FROM CHINA TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY COUNCIL 


“After consulting Mission administrators and 
Chinese Medical Association urgently ap- 
peal London New York jointly send twen- 
ty young doctors, war service, Mission sup- 
port, working auspices Chinese Medical 
Association and International Red Cross 
Writing Air Mail. National Christian 
Council.” 

It is obvious that the doctors desired are being called for 
“war service.” This means that those who respond must, in 
addition to full training, heve special experience in surgery 
and possess good health equal to the rigors of field service. 
This appeal from China mean. more than just a need for doc- 
tors in the present emergency. It brings forcefully to our at- 
tention the fact that as new world situations develop new 
opportunities of service are opened. When the present con- 


flict in the Orient is arrested we may confidently expect the 
emergence of new and sti!l unvisuelized vocational oppor- 


tunities. 


Inquiries about this service, addressed to the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, 254 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y , will 
be forwarded to responsible agencies. 


Week-ends for Research. The middle Atlantic Re- 
gion finds Industrial Inquiry groups exceedingly prof- 
itable short-time investments. Groups on Thanksgiv- 
ing week-end met in Philadelphia, where textile and 
radio industries abound, and in Pittsburgh where steel 
predominates. One of last spring’s groups operated in 
the Paterson textile area. 


In order to make Christian Association 
membership meaningful, Long Beach Junior College 
has worked out this procedure: They ask a prospec- 
tive member to fill an application blank (name, address, 
church affiliation; reason for wishing to join the Chris- 
tian Association). The applicant is presented to the 
cabinet who talk with him informally about the mean- 
ing of membership and explain the responsibilities en- 
tailed by joming up. He then may withdraw; but if 
he joins, he knows why. 


Know why. 


Problems of the South were considered in the Texas 
Youth Conference last April in Austin. The unique- 
ness of this two-day project was its spontaneous origin. 
Out of the felt need of a number of mature students 
and young alumni from the Student Christian Move- 
ment came the desire for an opportunity to face to- 
gether the problems of social, economic, and _ political 
life in Texas. A marked sense of unity in the group 
seemed to arise out of their common religious moti- 
vation. Support and codperation was given by Chris- 
tian Associations, Negro and white, and by the 
Churches. Excellent groundwork was accomplished on 
such large problems as farm tenancy, more effective 
education, the churches in relation to social problems, 
labor difficulties in the South; co6peratives as a solu- 
tion to immediate economic problems. It is interesting 
to note how closely these topics are aligned with the 
Assembly Commission discussions. 
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Program for Peace. The United Student Peace Com. 
mittee has drawn up a year-round program for the 
guidance of students working for peace. Action on 
the lines suggested will be the very best kind of peace 
education for next April’s peace demonstration [call it 
strike if you prefer]. 

OBJECTIVES : 

1. To stimulate campus peace activities through a program 
which has been thoroughly discussed and agreed upon by the 
Committee membership. 

2. To serve as a clearing house for peace work now being 
carried on by those students organizations belonging to the 
Committee. In this connection, its work will be strengthened 
through affiliation with the National Peace Conference. 

3. To combat mass propaganda and susceptibility to dema- 
gogic slogans through a sound educational program on world 
This should develop critical faculties which will enable 
students to discern propaganda and to understand the reasons 
underlying its use. 


issues. 


4. To take responsibility for leadership in student peace work, 
the emphasizing of such questions as R. O. T. C., national de- 
fense policy, American foreign policy and maintenance of dem- 
ocratic rights; carrying out this program on the local campus 
through the formation of local United Student Peace Commit- 
tees. 

PLANS FOR 1937-38: 

Armistice Day peace activities centering around “Armistice 
Day Call.” 

Crystallizing student peace attitudes through: 

a. Peace conferences and institutes on campuses in February 

b. Registration in February of student attitudes toward peace 

c. Pilgrimage to Washington for peace and security in Feb- 
ruary. 

April Student Strike Against War 
American student sentiment against war. 

Summer Peace Program: 

a. To prepare for and support the World Youth Congress 
meeting in the United States in August. 

b. To coéperate with the peace volunteers of the 
Peace Service. 

(The editor will gladly send on request a mimeograph outline 
“Implement Your Peace Ideals.” ) 


to express the widespread 


Student 


He will but he won't. Oklahoma University has a 
student cadet who wants to continue military training 
but wants to be excused from taking the officer’s oath. 
He is reported to be an ordained minister. Offered hon- 
orable discharge the youth refused—much to the puz- 
zlement of the commandant who refers the case to a 
higher-up for ruling. 


The Road Back has a powerful peace message. See 
it when and if it comes to your local movie palace. 


Eighteen Hawaiians, exchange students from the 
University of Hawaii, are studying in U. S. A. colleges. 
It is expected that this group will attend the National 
Student Assembly as part of their year’s program 
of gaining insight into American people and institu 
tions. Racially, most of the individuals in this group 
are Chinese or Japanese; their personal friendships 
under the increasing world tensions will be a real con- 
tribution to the Assembly. The colleges participating 
in the exchange arrangement are: Shurleff, Earlham, 
Park, Wittenburg, Morningside, William Jewell, 
Springfield Y. M. C. A., Southwest S. T. C., Mac 
Murray, Drury, Monmouth, the University of Missouri, 
Illinois Wesleyan, Southwestern University. 
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Cornerstone. Illini’s dream of a building adequate 
for the needs of the college Christian Association is 
nearing realization. Work on the building has been be- 
gun and the cornerstone laid November 21 with John 
R. Mott and Governor Henry Horner making address- 
es. The $300,000 building cost has been secured by 
subscription ; still to be raised is an additional $100,000 
for maintenance. 


The University Lectures and the University Supper 
Club—joint drawing card at Johns Hopkins—announce 
as speakers for the 1937-38 series: Channing Pollock, 
Rabbi Efraim M. Rosenzweig, Halford E. Luccock, 
Norman Thomas, James G. McDonald, Frank Porter 


Graham, Daniel Poling. 


S.C. M. Dinner. Colleges of the New York area 
re gathering December 10 in Albany for an evening 
{ friendly get-together with Mary E. Woolley, former 
President of Mount Holyoke College, who will speak 
n “Students and the Christian Faith.” 


Education for Codperation, Purdue University has 
a well-established student codperative movement. Three 
groups now operating developed as a by-product of a 
reative Christian program under the Wesley Founda- 
tion. The order of progression has been: First, study 
f the present economic situation in a course extending 
wer two semesters, then a practical application of find- 
ings in cooperative group living. After adequate prepa- 
fation through study, the codperative is planned usually 
inthe spring and the house opened in the fall. In addi- 
tion to codperating within the group for the benefit of 
individual members, the organized codperatives work to- 
gether and with similar groups. Example: The three 
Purdue codéperatives jointly purchased their coal by the 
arload for cash from the Farm Bureau. 


Liberty is always dangerous, but it is the safest thing 
we have —Harry EMERSON FospIck. 
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FIRST-CLASS MAIL 


From China 
To THE CHRISTIANS 
OF THE WorRLD: 


We in China are in the midst of a thunderous roar 
of airplanes, cannon and machine-gun fire. Since the 
middle of July Japanese military forces have invaded 
a large area of and near the province of Hopei and 
have brought Peiping and Tientsin, the two largest 
cities in the North, under their iron heel. Japan now 
begins invasion of our five other northern provinces. 


We are convinced that in a world which is so inter- 
woven in its political, social and economic relationships, 
peace is indivisible and war cannot be localized. No 
individual or group can maintain a detached position. 
We Christians have often been reticent and passive in 
international affairs. The Christian Church has in the 
past made general pronouncements against war but it 
has been silent on specific international issues which 
lead to war. Vital religion cannot be separated from 
humanity. The Christian Church must keep alive its 
conscience in a big international crisis such as the one 
now obtaining in the Far East, or its vitality is sapped 
and future doomed. Our Christian conscience must 
needs be kept alive by expressing itself in action. The 
present Sino-Japanese crisis may prove a test of the 
moral strength of the Christian Church throughout the 
world. Let us take stock of our faith in this hour of 
crisis and repent for our common failures in the en- 
deavor of the past. Then let us turn to God once more 
and pray that His guiding hand will lead us out of the 
present chaos. 

We have a deep sense of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and seek a humble realization of the contagiousness 
of sin. Against the will of God, barbarous warfare is 
threatening humanity. Our earnest hope is that the 
Sino-Japanese conflict may not be viewed as a local, and 
remote quarrel between Japan and China alone, nor be 
regarded as some transient political problem outside 
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the realm of religion. We appeal to Christian people 
all over the world, including those in Japan, to share 
with us the sense of responsibility in this perilous hour, 
and to adopt whatever measures are within their power 
to set in motion the corporate conscience of the Chris- 
tian Church. So far as Christians in China are con- 
cerned, there is a readiness to undergo sacrifice to 
support any move to uphold true peace and justice in 
international relations and to witness to the strength of 
the Universal Christian Church. 
Relying on the Christian fellowship that will strength- 
en our faith, hope, and love, we are, 
Faithfully yours, 
~ (Mrs.) Hur Kix, 
(Rev.) Z. T. KAUNG, 
KIANG WEN-HAN, 
CHESTER S. MIAO, 
(Miss) P. C. 
(Miss) Maset Lee, (Mrs.) J. H. Sun, 
S. C. Leune, (Miss) Tsar Kwel! 
HerMAn C. E. Liv, » a iy yA 
H. Z. Lon, F. C. Yen, 
J. Usane Ly, (Rev.) E. S. Yt 


Shanghai, August 31, 1937. 


(Signed) W. Y. CHEN, 
L. D. Cro, 
C. L. Hsta, 
Joun Y. Ler, 


T. H. Lee, 


SHIH, 


Shall We Boycott Japan? 


To THE Epitor: 

The experience with reference to Italy in the Ethi- 
opian affair leads me to doubt the practicability of a 
boycott sufficiently general and prompt to have a de 
cisive effect on Japan’s campaign in China. The Jap- 
anese army and navy have been preparing against all 
contingencies by storing up reserves of essentials like 
oil and iron, to a degree not at all true of Italy. 

The boycotting by private citizens of Japanese silk 
and toys will work severe hardship on shopkeepers in 
America, on operatives in American silk mills, and on 
the workers and common people in Japan, nearly all 
of them innocent parties, exercising little influence upon 
Japanese policy. It will ill-will toward the 
Amer:can people and government and will make less 
likely our government's mediation to end the war. 


arouse 


If any economic pressure on Japan is to be effective 
it will have to be exercised by collective governmental 
action, and even then there would be grave danger of 
retaliatory measures by Japan, such as seizure of parts 
of the East Indies, which might easily bring on a gen- 
eral war. Probably the most quickly effective action 
would be the supply of munitions to China by collective 
action, but even that might involve other powers in war. 

The least dangerous kind of boycott is an embargo 
An em- 
bargo on munitions and raw materials could be imposed 
without danger of reprisals leading to war only if Eng- 
land, the United States of America and France were 
ready to throw into the seas around the Philippines 
and the East Indies a combined naval strong 
enough to overawe Japan's navy. Judging by the Peace 
Ballot in England and various indications in America, 
not to mention the Mediterranean situation, there is 


on loans, which already is a practical force. 


fe ree 


little chance of any such aggressive action receiving 
popular support. 
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To add a brief word on the Japanese Case. The 
grievances by no means are all on the side of China; 
nevertheless, | am convinced that Japan’s military and 
imperialistic leaders must bear the major blame for the 
war. But until the military resistance in China or the 
financial and popular pressure at home have forced 
them to change their minds and seek peace, there really 
is little that we outsiders can do except (1) moral 
condemnation, (2) giving both Japan and China a 
square deal by placing them on the immigration quota 
and (3) attempting belatedly to lower barriers to Jap- 
anese trade and industry. 

Sincerely yours, 
GALEN MM. FIsHeER. 
a 


Objective 
Dear Epiror: 


| would like to suggest something which seems to be 
lacking in the plans for the National Assembly. As | 
understand it, the purpose of the Assembly is to provide 
an avenue of expression for the “national mind” of 
members of the Student Christian Movement in Amer- 
ica today. 

In addition to the commission reports—which may be 
good but won't be generally read—lI believe that a terse 
general statement of th« 
Movement is needed. 


objectives of our American 
The fact that it would be brief 
and general need not mean that it would be vague and 
meaningless. I can give my meaning best by illustra- 
tion. A sentence of this proposed statement, which 
could be drafted by a post-assembly commission, might 
read like this: He believe that it is the unfinished task 
of the Student Christian Movement in America to edw 
cate the emotional attitudes of the student to the point 
that it becomes torture for him to see an unethical sit- 
uation. Yours, 

James Howarp. 
University of Texas. 


PAMPHLETS 


An INNER FELLOWSHIP. 
fellowship. 


U. ox Fi, 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICTS: Charles C. Webber. A 
study outline dealing with the wage question, trade union 
recognition, factors that cause strikes; the sit-down @ 
technique, etc. Includes worship material and other help 
for leaders. (National Council of Methodist Youth. Chicago. 
20c. ) 


Studies in the meaning of Christian 
(Free on request to: Presbyterian Church @ 
New York City). 


STRIKES. 


PEACEFUL CHANGE. A “Headline Book.” A concise summary 
of the differences between the haves and have-nots; trad 
and markets as the crux of international friction; a pre 
posal for economic and political measures for peaceful change. 
Utilizes the graphic pen-and-ink charts for quick visual grasp. 
(Foreign Policy Association. Paper, 10c.) 

Consumers Codperation: Social interpretation by Harry W. 

Laidler; factual survey by Wallace J. Campbell. Deals with 

strength and weakness of the theory of codperation; conflicts 

in operation; accomplishments and fvture possibilities. 

(League for Industrial Democracy. New York City. 15¢) 
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>RIZONS 


A COLLEGE LOOKS AT ITS PROGRAM 


By R. W. Ogan and other members of the faculty of 
[uskingum College. $3.00. 


Muskingum College is a coeducational liberal arts college 
enrolling 800 students, located at New Concord, Ohio, and 
operating under the direction of the United Presbyterian Synod 
of Ohio. Seven years ago its faculty determined to study 
systematically and continuously the vital problems of the Col- 
lege. It was decided that the studies should be made by indi- 
vidual members of their own faculty in consultation with spe- 
cialists brought in for brief visits. 

“A College Looks at its Program” is a compilation of twen- 
ty-five selected service-studies which have emerged from this 
coéperative faculty process. One finds reports of careful ex- 
periments with types of teaching method in courses in geology 
and history; an experiment to determine the relation of size 
of class to effectiveness in teaching Bible; another study 
throws light on the value of high school chemistry in the 
beginning college course in chemistry. Another chapter studies 
the question of the effect of student self-help on scholarship. 

Aims and objectives receive attention in reports dealing 
with the teaching of social science, biology, speech, Freshman 
English. Curriculum-construction problems are treated in two 
reports; Christian character education and the nature of the 
college’s responsibility receive attention in three chapters; six 
studies under “Administration” analyze the work of the Dean 
of Women, and examine the social life of the college. 

So many different aspects of education are thus touched that 
it is not possible here to make a detailed appraisal of this 
highly significant, informative, and stimulating collection of 
studies. The best available techniques of educational measure- 
ment and research have been used. A genuine desire to get at 
the facts, rather than to build a case for or against present 
practice, is evident. The philosophical and cultural rootage of 
administrative and methodological problems is recognized. The 
primary importance of clear thinking on objectives, not only 
for the college as a whole, but for specific subject-matter fields 
is emphasized. 

Perhaps the most significant fact about the book is the im- 
pression it gives of an underlying codperative faculty-process of 
inquiry based on a desire to make the educational experience 
of college vital for student and teacher alike. Professor R. W. 
Tyler of Ohio State calls attention in his Introduction to the 
fact that the studies have been conducted by faculty members 
engaged in full time instructional activities. The clue to such 
rather unusual alertness is furnished perhaps in Dean R. W. 
Ogan’s chapter on “Concepts Underlying Muskingum Faculty 
Activities,” the first being “Every faculty member needs to 
adventure in his professional life.” Despite the technical nature 
ft many of the studies there breathes through the book an 
mspiring spirit of adventure and of courageous searching. 
Things seem to, be happening on the Muskingum! You who 
are connected in any way with college and university life ought 
to get this book, and read about them. 


THORNTON W. MERRIAM. 
Northwestern. 


CONCERNING THE MINISTRY 
$2.25. 


Medicine for ministers is administered here in a-manner 
unbelievably pleasant. The specifics are good for what ails us 
and we come away confident that we are better for them. 


John Oman. Harper. 


NOVEMBER, 1937 





THE BooksHELF 


The author's approach admittedly is general. But he is dis- 
cussing a wide range of subject matter of concern to the man 
who ministers. Such topics as speaking, writing, reading, 
conversation, illustration, personal weight, and a ministry of 
reconciliation are handled in a style delightfully conversational. 
One feels that out of a richly mature background John Oman 
speaks about first things. One is impressed by the things con- 
cerning the ministry which really matter—the things upon 
which rest all technical skills. I know of no book in this field 
which says more effectively what needs to be said concerning 
the Christian ministry. Roy McCorke.. 


a 
TOWARD WE-OWNERSHIP 


3ROTHERHOOD Economics. Toyohiko Kagawa. Harper. 
$1.50. 

Co-op—A Novel of Living Together. Upton Sinclair. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.00. 

CoOPERATIVE MEDICINE. James Peter Warbasse, M.D. 


Coéperative League. 15 cents. 


The cooperative movement is no cure-all. Nevertheless, what 
started hardly a hundred years ago in Rochdale is today a 
going world concern that should challenge every Christian 
student. The figures and philosophy you will get in Kagawa’s 
book. The romance of a demonstration centre in California 
you will enjoy in Sinclair’s. A special possibility you will 
sense in Dr. Warbasse’s booklet. 

The first book under review is based on the clean-cut as- 
sumption that since the religion of Jesus is a religion of love, 
those who follow him must implement their love by building 
up the codperative movement. Otherwise men will needlessly 
suffer from economic oppression and Christianity will be short- 
circuited. Japan’s leading Christian admits the right of. pri- 
vate ownership in some details of life; but he would not 
recognize it in the fields of production, marketing, transporta- 
tion, monetary circulation, mutual aid and utilities, where 
members of codperatives each having one vote should run the 
show, rather than over-privileged financiers. Perhaps he should 
have brought out more clearly that Sweden’s prosperity, as 
some one else has pointed out, is due not simply to the codp- 
erative movement but also to the efficiency of labor unions, 
currency management, political progressives, and also, it must 
be granted regretfully, to Sweden’s foreign trade in guns and 
steel. Dr. Kagawa is right, however, in his stress on the 
value of working for world peace through international codép- 
eratives. 

“Co-op,” a novel with real people and a good story, human- 
izes the valiant struggle of the 175 self-help “co-ops” against 
the strangling red tape of a confused administration. It carries 
us from the ebb-tide of 1932 to the half-hearted hopefulness of 
the recent presidential election and the question which con- 
fronted the President, whether he should let the unemployed 
“get hold of the land and the tools and set to work to build 
themselves a new world, with new freedom and independence 
for all workers.” Last Labor Day, a carfull of California 
students en route to the swimming hole read aloud the first 
chapter of this stirring novel; the second chapter was read 
after lunch and the third on the way home. They are still 
clamoring for the loan of it. 

James Peter Warbasse, M.D., is the president of the Codp- 
erative League of the United States. His thesis is that medi- 
cine is for the consumers. “The world now shows signs of 
moving toward another economic purpose which is based upon 
the supremacy of the consuming interest and the economy of 
abundance”—instead of an abundance, oh half-starved freshman, 
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of economy. If thirty-eight per cent of the population get no 
treatment in our present economy which requires 
scarcity for its communities can emulate Elk City, 
Oklahoma, whose cooperative hospital, organized in 1928, 
1.200 with complete medical services at a 
cost approximately of $25 a year per family. That 
health can be put on a we-ownership basis. Pre-medics 
note ALLAN A, 
Hollywood. 


medical 
SUCCESS, 
now 
provides families 
means that 
take 
Hu NTER. 


e 
THE RECOVERY OF IDEALS 


. 


Scribner. $2.00. 


It might equally well be called “The Recovery of Religion’- 
a title which would be more interesting to some students. The 
person who will greatly this freshman or 
sophomore or anybody whose accepted religious concepts 
are losing their meaning and is finding it difficult to build satis- 
lactory new 

Dr. Harkness thinks the thoughts of students, understands 
their confusion and way out of the fog. She faces 
frankly the major religious and moral questions which perplex 
thinking youth and with full directness defines an answer. 

The book will interest even a busy 
with a depth and clearness which is not true of all books of 
philosophy. If you are familiar with “empiricism” and “epis- 
temology” you will not need a dictionary. 


Georgia Harkness. 


enjoy book is the 


else 
ones. 


sees a 


layman. It is written 


In her chapter on “Truth and Value” she says: “We shall 
not then have absolute truth. But we shall have knowledge 
enough to advance toward more with certainty enough to under- 
gird our living as we go. This is all any man knows and all 
he needs to know.” That is clear, brave and practical and is 
typical of this very timely book which well deserves its choice 
by the book-of-the-month club. 

This generation of thinking students has reason to be thank- 
ful that out of the wilderness comes the voice of Dr. Harkness. 
She knows where she is going. Artuur Rucu. 

Shanghai. 


3 
HOW TO RUN A WAR 


Bruce W. Knight. Knopf. $2.00. 


A professor of economics at Dartmouth employs irony and 
satire with telling force in this volume addressed to the 


ies. 
barons who care for financial gain than for the 


lives of their fellow 


nomic more 


men.” 


A résumé of methods used in getting into past wars is fol- 
lowed by a definition of principles which should be helpful in 
preventing “more or less extended periods of peace” in the 
future. The directions are easily followed by those who quali- 
fy for the tycoon class for which they are intended. Chapter 
headings like: How to Get into a War; How to Round Up 
the Victims; How to Make the Enemy Pay for It; give some 
hint as to what may be expected. 

Those who in the future will be called upon to 
colors” and “defend our country’s honor” 
of very special interest. 


“uphold the 
will find this book 
CHARLES HULAC. 


‘ 
SEMINARY MILITANT 


Louise Porter Thomas. Mount Holyoke College. $1.00. 


One of the Mount Holyoke’s centennial publications, this book 
deals with the expression of the nineteenth century evangelistic 
impulse at Mount Holyoke College. Painting the background 
with deft strokes the author shows how under Mary Lyon's 
leadership the college emerged as “a place where lives were 
motivated.” The missionary fervor sought two main channels 
of expression—service in foreign lands and in the home field. 
At the beginning Mount Holyoke womten entered foreign mis- 
sionary work by the process of marriage; an alumna, Fidelia 
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Fiske, was one of the first American women to go as a 
sionary in her own right rather than as a wife. Since 
day more than four hundred Mount Holyoke 
abroad as missionaries. Names famed in missions are 
Hume, Rhea, Scudder, Howland. The 
field was “the West,” which graduates 
tier moved farther away from 
places they “kept school” 
emies and seminaries patterned after their 


amon 
them home 
New England. 


Alma Mater. 
The book affords insights into the motives and modes 
expression of the evangelism of the past century and reve 
some of the difficulties that attended pioneering missionary 
tivity. Valuable is its sketch of the beginnings of higher ed 
cation for women and its glimpses of Mary Lyon and 
“Seminary Militant.” WiILMINA M. ROWLAND, 


WHO'S WHO 


E. G. Homricnausen—lIndianapolis 
Seminary lecturer 
other journals. 


minister; Princetg 
contributor to the Christian Century 


Pau. E. PruetzeE—former chairman of the 
Field Council and of the National Council. 

RosE 
evening 


Rocky Moun 


TERLIN—the 
“team” 


one of f 
Assemb 


Board 


Federation's newest secretary ; 
at the forthcoming National Student 


THORNTON MERRIAM—Director of the 
Religion, Northwestern University. 


University 


Pau J. Bratstep—former Director of Religious Work, Ju 
son College in Rangoon; now General Secretary, The Stude 
Volunteer Movement. 


women have gong 


mission 
followed as the frome 
In hundreds 
and in dozens more established acade 








UnfORD and EDINBURGH PUBLICATIONS 


THE OXFORD CONFERENCE (Official Re- 
ports. Contains introduction by J. H. Oldham, 
summary of preparatory work, full reports of 
Sections, excerpts from addresses, lists of del- 
egates, etc. 320 pages. $2.00. 

WORLD CHAOS OR WORLD CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. Church Unity and Union: Oxford and 
Edinburgh. By Henry Smith Leiper. 200 
pages. $1.50. 

THE MESSAGE AND DECISIONS OF OX- 
FORD. Booklet containing official text. 25c. 
each; 1O or more copies, 20c. each. 

Set of six booklets containing material in C, with 
DISCUSSION OUTLINES. Edited by F. 
Ernest Johnson and Charles H. Corbett. Prob- 
able price, 75c.; single copy, I5c 

HIGHLIGHTS OF OXFORD, by Henry Smith 
Leiper. Brief story of the ie Bane and its 
most important actions. Illustrated. 
1Oc. each; 10 or more, 5c. each. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE OXFORD CON- 
FERENCE to the CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 
4 pages. 3c. each; $1.00 per OO. 

$2.00 PACKET 

WORLD CHAOS or WORLD CHRISTIANITY 

Six booklets containing Message and five 


Reports of the Oxford Conference with 
Discussion Outlines. 


Order from 


THE UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


16 pages. 


Leiper : 
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